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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE SUNDERING OF THE TIE. 


Ye cruel powers! 
Take me, as you have made me, miserable! 
You cannot make me guilty !—Drypen. 

Tue dreaded, yet wished-for, morning arrived, 
and Colonel Moncrieffe was pronounced out of 
danger. Reason once more returned, and assert- 
ed her sway. He was a man again, but weak 
and feeble as a new born babe. He recognized 
his son and daughter, and kissed them both affec- 
tionately, but when Annabel came forward with 
tear-wet eyes, he turned his face to the wall, and 
replied not to her tender greeting. He had a 
kind word for each of the servants, an earnest 
flood of grateful thanks for the physician, but no 
token of affectioa for his suffering wife. 

And though her heart seemed nigh to breaking, 
she never relaxed a tithe of her watchful care 
and tenderness. She prepared his food ; admin- 
istered his medicine ; bathed his hot brow, and 
sat beside him through the long hours of his 
convalescence. He never thanked her for her 
attention; never objected to her presence; he 
maintained a cold silence towards her, which was 
worse ipais Opeteoproach. 

By degrees he grew better, and by the time 
the New Year had fairly commenced his reign, 
he was able to leave his chamber. And soon 
after mid-winter, he assumed the duties of his 
office at Brooklyn. Still he preserved the same 
coldness to his wife; the same haughty indiffer- 
ence; consulting her in nothing; making no 
inquiries as to her health or happiness, though 
he knew that the wound she had incurred for his 
sake was not healed, and the bandage, which she 
yet wore, was a continual reminder. Annabel 
grew thin and pale. Her elasticity of spirits 
left her—the whole world stretched out before her 
blank and drear! At times, she almost prayed 
for death. Suspense was killing her, a fearful 
suspense, not knowing how it was all toend. She 
felt that she could not long survive the present 
state of affairs, and she came to the determination 
of seeking an explanation from her husband. 
With this in view, she sought him one Sabbath 
afternoon, in the library. 

She entered noiselessly, and looked upon his 
face when he was not aware. She was pained to 
the heart at observing its unnatural pallor, and 
the few threads of silver hair mingling with the 
black above his forehead. He held a book in 
his hand, but he was not reading, for his eyes, 
sad and vacant, were fixed on the carpet at his 
feet. She advanced to his side unperceived, and 
laid her hand softly on his forehead. He started, 
wildly, bat did not throw her off. 

“ Ray,” she cried, eagerly, ‘‘ how long is this 
terrible coldness to last? Why cannot we be 
friends *” 

“ Friends !” he spoke the word with a sneer ; 
“a husband and his wife must be to each other 
all, or nothing! Thereis no medium! Anna- 
bel, I should despise your friendship !” 

“Take my love, then, Ray! my pure, deep, 
devoted love, which has never wandered!” She 
sank on her knees before him, and held out her 
hands in mute entreaty. 

For a moment, the hard lineaments of his 
countenance softened—his eye grew luminous, 
his lips parted, but only for moment. He was 
rigid as ever, with his arms folded tightly across 
his breast. 

“Very well, madam. But before I accept 
your offered gift, you must convince me that it 
belongs to me! Explain the mysteries of your 
coaduct, explain everything; for if you are in- 
deed innocent, God knows the rapture with which 
I would take you to my heart again!” 

“I am innocent! Heaven is my witness! 
Ray, I am innocent! 0, believe me!” 

“And purity fears not the light of noonday! 
The true diamond shrinks from no test! Con- 
fide in me, wholly and entirely, Annabel; I am 
waiting.” 

“TI cannot—I cannot! I should fail to make 


“INGRDT My Zooa, wai menu. 1ue vlly 
one whe loves and trusts me!” 

“And the gift of your paramour, I do believe; 
madam !’’ cried Moncrieffe, for the sight of the 
sympathy between the lady and the brute nettled 
him. 

Annabel looked up in his face with a sorrowful 
dignity, that only increased his pet. 

“Once, for all,” he exclaimed, harshly, “‘ an- 
swer my question! Ihave asked you the same 
an hundred times and received the same reply. 
Now, I want the whole truth. Who gave you 
that dog ?” 

“T have told you the truth. A friend !” 

“A friend! Quite definite, I'll be sworn! 
The name of that friend, if you please?” 

“ T cannot tell you.” 

Quick as thought, Moncrieffe drew his sword, 
and struck it into the breast of the animal. It 
was an unmanly act, and he knew it, but passion 
made him reckless. The poor dog fell on his 
side, stretched out his feeble head, and licked 
with a last dying effort the hand of his mistress. 
His eyes sought her face with an expression of 
almost human intelligence, and uttering a piteous 
cry, he lay dead at her side. She pressed her 
cheek to the soft, curly head of the faithful ani- 
mal, and arose to her feet, facing her husband. 

“Ray Moncrieffe,” she said, “it was a cow- 
ardly act! one of which a true man should be 
ashamed.” 

The calm, sorrowful scrutiny of her eyes 
abashed him, and like many another man, who 
is ashamed of himself, he took refuge in anger. 

“It is well for you to speak of shame, madam. 
Royally becoming! You, who have brought 
disgrace on an honest man—and caused a proud 
name to be spoken with scorn by men!” 

“ Ray, passion has made you blind!” 

“Passion! Madam, your assarance is insuf- 
ferable! Is it not enough that you have brought 
scandal and shame upon me and my children, 
but you must stand up wearing a look of inno- 

cence that would grace an angel’s face, and taunt 
me with my passion !” 

In all his wrath, and harshness, she pitied him ; 
she knew how very hardly he had been tried. 
She went up to him, and put her arms around 
his neck, while her cheek rested against his. 

“O, my husband! give me your love and 
trust me once more, or I shall die! I cannot 
live thus! I would rather sleep in my grave, 
where pain cannot reach.” 

He stood quietly, not casting her away, nor yet 
receiving her. His stern lips moved to say : 

* On one condition only, can I grant your re- 
quest. 
without any reservation. 
tive!” 

Her arms fell away from his neck—she stag- 
gered to a seat, and covered her face. 


It is the sole alterna- 





you see things as I see them! You would scorn 
me all the more. God help me, for I am most 
wretched !”” 

She laid her head on a footstool and sobbed | 
bitterly. Nero, now a very old dog, partially 
blind, aud entirely useless, but still devotedly at- | 
tached to his mistress, crept to her side at the | 
sound of her sobs, and put his head in her lap, 
whining sadly. She threw her arms around his | 
shagzy neck : 


“TI cannot! it is impossible!” 

“ Then begone! 
me, I will not take to my bosom a hardened 
prostitute !”’ 





For by the God that made | 


Explain everything to me, fully, and | 


| 


| 


The blood dashed into her face red and hot— | 
she sprang to her feet, and with flashing eyes | 


and dilated nostrils, confronted him. 
“ Sir! retract that word !” 
“Never! for by my soal’s honor, I believe it 


| to be the truth.” 


| place. 
} and do not drive her from you. 








SAVED ! 


ins crimson fad 
was calm and firm as a : 
“ Very well,” she said, “then henceforth, we 
two must dwell in separate houses.” 
“ You speak with reason, madam. How soon 
shall this arrangement be made?” 
“Immediately. This very day, if possible.” 
“Thank you. That is like b But 
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tween us!” 
“Father! I cannot leave you. I cannot de- 
sert her! Think again. Merciful Heaven! it 


will destroy my reason !”” 
“ Helen, be a woman. Your mother and I 
must go our separate ways. Where there is no 





there is some difficulty to be settled ; some pre- 
liminaries to be arranged. 1 will leave Thorn- 
wood forthwith, but—” 

“Begging your pardon, sir, for the interrup- 
tion, you will not be called on to do that—as I 
shall return to my early home, the Glen.” 

“As you like. You will, I trust, consider 
Thornwood your home until you can make all 
necessary arrangements for removal. In the 
meantime, let us thoroughly understand each 
other. The children are both minors, and ac- 
cording to law their father is constituted their 
rightful guardian ; but I will not even presume 
on this right against their wishes. They shall 
choose between us!” 

He touched the bell-cord, and instructed the 
servant, who shortly appeared, to send his son 
and daughter to the library. But a few mo- 
ments elapsed before they came in, the brother 
and sister, hand-in-hand, with bright, cheerful 
faces and smiling lips. They were a beautiful 
pair; frank-faced, clear-eyed, and stamped with 
the seal of nature’s true nobility. Eugene was 
very tallof his age, with dark chestnut hair, a 
pale, intellectual face, clearly cut features, and a 
mouth tender as a woman’s. They came togeth- 
er, and stood up before Colonel Moncrieffe, with 
eagerly questioning faces. 

“My children,” said their father, “T havea 
painfal duty to perform, but I will proceed to it 
without ado. Your mother has, for some time 
past, been in the habit of meeting clandestinely 
a man, whose name and business she refuses to 
reveal. She has also written private letters, and 
received private answers. She declines to give 
me her confidence, or make any explanation of 
this unusual proceeding. Therefore, to-day ends 
all relationship between us! we are, hereafter, to 
live separate. I refrain from all comments on 
her condact. I leave you to judge for yourselves. 
I have sent for you that you may choose between 
us. Eugene, you have seen most of the world, 
you shall decide first. Will you stay with me? 
or go with your mother sia 

The young man looked into the stern, cold 
face of his father, and from that to the wild, hope- 
less countenance of his mother. He stepped 
quickly to her side, and folding his arm about 
her drew her to his breast. 

“She isa woman. She needs my love. I 
will go with her.” 

Moncrieffe’s gloomy brow darkened, buat he | 
kept his voice calm and even. 

“ Very well. I use no compulsion. 
make your choice!” 

She threw herself weeping into his arms. 

“O, my father!” she cried, in anguish, “ why 
this cruel necessity * Forgive each other. Trust 
each other! Do not let this fearfal thing take 
O, father, have confidence in my mother, 
All will be 





Helen, | 


well!” 


“Helen, your words are idle! The word of 


fid the name of marriage is a blasphemy! 
Choose !” 

She arose from his arms white as a broken 
lily, but calm and resolute. 

“ Father!” she said. ‘Before God and the 
angels, I solemnly declare that there is no shad- 
ow of partiality for either of you in my heart! 
In the temple of my love you stand side by side— 
equally loved, equally respected! But you, my 
father, are a man; strong to do battle, and to 
conquer! My mother is faint and weary—dis- 
trusted where she has most loved—scorned where 
she has placed her holiest faith! Therefore, I 
go with my mother, though the severing of the 
tie should break my heart.” 

She put her hand in that of Annabel’s and 
Eugene’s arms encircled them both. It was a 
hard trial for the haughty Moncrieffe, for he 
dearly loved his children—but he bore it with 
granite composure. 

“Beit so. You have both made yor: vive- 
tion. You will accompany your mother to Vir- 
ginia; and until the necessary preparations for 
removal can be made, you will feel at perfect 
liberty to remain at Thornwood. I have the 
honor to wish you good morning.” 

He bowed to each of the trio courteously, and 
left the room. And this was the end of all! 





CHAPTER XIV. 
EUGENE’S TRIALS. 
Let them pronounce the steep Tarpelan death, 
Vagabond exile, flaying; pent to linger; 
But with a grain a day I would not buy 
Their mercy, at the price of one fair word! 
ConioLaycs. 


ImMeEnseLr scandalized were the proud Win- 
chesters by the doings at Thornwood. Agnes 
held a long interview with her brother Guy ; and 
employed every argument of which she was mis- 
tress to induce him to break his engagement with 
Helen Moncrieffe. But Guy was intractable. 
He loved his fair betrothed, he said, and God 
willing, he should marry her. Agnes stormed 
and pouted; she charged him with disgracing 
the family blood, and vowed solemnly that if he 
made Helen his wife she would cast him off for- 
ever! Never would she call a woman sister, 
whose mother was to all intents and purposes, a 
divorced and outcast wife ! 

Mrs. Winchester, a graceful, high-bred lady, 
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tive; and his pure, reverential love for his mother 
could illy brook the scorn with which she was 
treated by others. Besides, youthful though he 
was, his whole heart was given to Agnes Win- 
chester, and knowing well her haughty spirit, he 
hoped for little. But nevertheless, before he left 
Thornwood, he was resolved to know his destiny, 
and with this end in view, he visited Winchester 
Hall, and confessed his love. Noble, manly, and 
dignified, he stood before the proud young 
beauty, and awaited her decision. 

Agnes’s beautiful eyes flashed, and the indig- 
nant blood dyed her fair cheeks crimson. Pride 
was regnant over love, and she could scarcely 
find words to express her angry scorn. 

“ Mr. Moncrieffe !” she said, at length, “I am 
astonished at your assurance! The name of 
Winchester is an honorable one—it has been 
borne by a long line of ancestry unsullied, and 
Heaven forbid that I should be the first to bring 
it toshame! No, sir; I can never marry one 
whose relations would be an everlasting reproach 
to me!” 

“Very well,” Eugene said, with a haughti- 
ness rivalling her own—‘“TI shall accept this as 
your final decision. And so good morning.” 

And before she could speak, he was gone. 
Agnes watched his retreating figure till a bend in 
the road hid it from view, and then with a pas- 
sion which belied her pride she flew to her cham- 
ber, and locking the door, flung herself on the 
bed, and wept the afternoon away. Strange 
contradiction! Curious anomaly! Agnes, thy 
heart was a traitor to thy pride! 

Colonel Moncrieffe came no more to Thorn- 
wood while his family remained. He took up 
his quarters in a hotel at Brooklyn; and Anna- 
bel was left to her ow: ices. ~ a 
Mrs. M etn lert her an on rwoda 
and made a journey to the North. Her destina- 
tion was a secret which she did not confide to 
any one, not even to Helen. At the expiration 
of a fortnight she returned, in rather better spirits 
than when she went; and with her son and 
daughter set out immediately for their Virginia 
home, which was reached in due time, and where 
the travellers were received with grea’ rejoicing 
by the attached siaves. 

Great curiosity was manifested by the neigh- 
boring people—Annabel’s former acquaintances, 
concerning her mysterious return to them, but 
her quiet dignity baffled all impudent inquiry. 
Helen could keep a secret, and the servants were 
trusty, as well as ignorant. 

* . * * * 

Two years passed by. Eugene Moncrieffe 
finished his collegiate course, received his degree, 
and was installed pastor over a large and flourish- 
ing congregation in Hamsdell, a two hours’ ride 
from the Glen. He was young, only eighteen, 
and some months—for the important charge ; but 
his talents were of the first order, and his success 
was wonderful. People who had never before 
seen the inside of a church, came to his meeting 
regularly, won by the irresistible power of his 
eloquence. His fame spread far and wide; his 
name crossed the Atlantic, and he drank deeply 
from the fount of popular favor. 

But flattery, or just praise, could never ruin a 
nature like his. He separated the true from the 
false, and retaining only what was good, cast the 
evil behind him. His mother and sister were 
proud of him ; and in his distant, lonely home, 
Colonel Moncrieffe heard the tidings of bis genius 
with a thrill of genaine triamph. 

Agnes Winchester, too, now a beautiful and 
worshipped leader of society—heard of his suc- 
cess, and pressed her jewelled hands against ber 
heart, and laughed lightly as ever. And pride 
supported her, though every pulsation of that 








heart belonged to Eugene Moncrieffe! Helen 
kept her faith with Gay. Her grace and beauty 
brought her suitors from among the young men 
in the vicinity of the Glen, but she gave noea- 
couragement to any one. Her natare was truth- 
fal; she loved Guy entirely, and coquetry found 
no place in her gentle breast. They correspond- 
ed regularly, and once Guy had come on a long 
visit to the Glen, greatly to the disgust of his 
mother and sister. 

Life to the dwellers of thoeld Glen house pass- 
ed quietly. Annahel’s cheek was as fair and 


| smooth as ever, bat the raven blackness of her 


reasoned the case with her son, but if she met | 


| with more respectial attention, she came no near- 


er convincing him. than did Agnes. No disgrace 


| should frighten him from his allegiance ; his 


trust in Helen was perfect; he knew that she 


was pure as the snow, and free of guile as the | 
| turtle dove. 


And the man who would slight her 


| her face, now. 


because of the base slanders of fou! awuthed | 


gossips—who would fain throw some of their 
own black sins on the shoulders of an innocents 
lady, ought to be branded as a villain, and ban- 
ished from the country ! ° ° . 

Perhaps, the blow fell harder upon Eugene 
than upon Helen, for the boy was highly sensi- 
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hair was mingled with stray silver threads, aad 
her smile, once so brilliant, never came to glorify 
She was walking in the shadow, 
bat peacefally, and with calm resignation. 

There came one day with her letters, a large 
officia) package, addressed to her maiden name. 
Trerabling wah an undefined fear, though haif 
suspecting ite import, she breke the seal and 
read it ower. Tt wasn decree of divorce. The 
tie that had bound Rey Mencrieffe and Annabel 
St. Albans was broken by the irom hand of the 
law! Shewaes « wile po longer! And fur the 
first time, in many months, the unhappy women 
bowed her head apo her hend and wept. 

And, of course, the cause of the estrangement 
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of Mr. and Mrs. Moncrieff: could no longer be 
kept a secret. The newspapers blazoned the 
affair, from one end of the Union to the other, 









with a rish of trumpets. And in due 
sea le story, with a hundred addi- 
tions, Hamedell. 


people of Eugene’s minstrations were 
ck with amazement. For 


when an incident occurred that set them at rest, 
and made their path clear, to their own eyes. 

The “dark stranger,” who had been so freely 
commented on by the editorial fraternity, paid a 
visit to the mistress of the Glen! He was seen 
to arrive in a chaise, by Deacon Gray, and he 
had an interview with Annabel in the garden!" 
‘An interview that lasted two hours! It was 
confirmation strong of her guilt: and if her son 
countenanced her conduct he was a participator 
therein! This was Scripture doctrine, and its 
trath none could gainsay! And it now remained 
to be decided—should a virtuous people sit to be 
told of their sins by the son of a divorced woman, 
who met a vile paramour ia the eye of noonday, 
unblushingly, and boldly ? 2 Common decency 
said no. And a tee was inted to 
wait on Mr. Moncrieffe, and advise ‘with him 
concerning the state of affairs. They were will- 
ing, nay anxious, to retain his services, but in 
order for this, he must renounce his mother; 
quit her roof, and take up his residence at Hams- 
dell. The errand of the worthy committee met 
with but little favor. Mr. Moncrieffe replied 
proudly to all their representations—his moth- 
er, he said, was pure as an angel—and though 
the whole world rose up against her and denounc- 
ed her, he would stand by her! And he hoped 
God would curse him according to his deserts, if 
be ever permitted the thirst for worldly honors to 
stand between him and the mother who bore him. 

Highly indignant at his conduct, the gentle- 
men left him, and that evening at a special meet- 
ing of the church, the young pastor’s fate was 
decided. The next Sabbath was fair and beau- 
tiful. A June sky cloudless and brilliant hung 
over the earth, and the linden trees were musical 
with the songs of birds. Eugene Moncrieffe 
drove to church with his mother and sister. An 

unusual sadness oppressed him; his heart lay 
heavy in his bosom, for with all their faults he 
loved the-people of his charge, and he felt that in 
all likelihood this was the last time he should be 
permitted to addgess them. 

The church was unusually well filled, and an 
intense hush pervaded the entire assemblage. 
Eugene attended his ladies to their pew ; seated 
them, and passed down the aisle to the steps of 
the sacred desk. He ascended one stair, when a 
hand was laidou his arm. Deacon Gray, stand- 
ing in solemn majesty beside him, spoke : 

“ Young man, I am delegated to apprise you 
that you are dismissed from your charge of this 
society. The minister of God should not only 
be pure, himself, but his family after him.” 


A deep silence filled the quaint, old oe 
‘re assemoured 


tion—his eagle eye reading the expression of 
every countenance, and the sentiments of every 
heart. For full five minutes he stood thus— 
the hush was painful, the quiet oppressive. Then 
he descended the steps, and resting one hand on 
the altar, he said : 

“Very well. I accept this dismissal as the 
expression of the wishes of this society. And 
may God have mercy upon you, for the sin of 
the thing you do this,day !” 

The people were awe-stricken. The women 
wept, the men struggled hard with their assumed 
composure. For the first time, the entire flock 
realized the worth of the shepherd whom they 
were castingaway. Eugene went to his mother, 
and led her down the aisle. She was so weak 
that she could scarcely stand; his arm alone 
kept her from failing. Helen, pale and tearful, 
followed behind. They reached the vestibule— 
Eugene would have borne his mother down the 
steps but she resisted. 

“O, my son!” she cried, in agony—“Re- 
nounce me! Give me up! I will be brave and 
courageous! I will not shed a single tear! See, 
how calm Iam! Give me up, and retarn to 
them! Your disgrace will kill me!” 

He bent over her, and kissed her forehead with 
tender reverence. 

“My mother, though all the world rises up 
against us to condemn, we two will live together, 
inseparable !” 

7 * * * * 

Words cannot picture to you the wretchedness 
of Annabel St. Albans. In her son her strong- 
est pride was centered, and now, to see him bowed 
down beneath the burden of her disgrace, smote 
her to the heart. Her own portion of the weight 
she did not heed. The whole neighborhood 
shunned her. Old friends passed her with cold- 
ly averted faeces. Men looked at her insolently, 
and women gathered up the skirts of their gar- 
ments, in her presence, as if fearful of con- 
tamination. 

Helen, too, fell under the ban. Her young 
associates were distrustful of her—they whispered 
together in little knots of two or three, when she 
came among them; and the high young men 
bandied her innocent name about with many a 
vulgar joke. And Annabel was powerless ! 
bound by bands stronger than iron ! 

Eugene remained at home, seeking no new 
Geld of labor. Every energy of his mind was 
devoted to the task ef consoling his almost heart- 
brokea mother. In this time of trial, the only 
comfort of the Moncrieffe family was in the let- 
ters of Guy Winchester. His noble soul trusted 
and loved them, and en his friendship, Helen 
rested her griefs, sure of no failure. 

Aboat this period, the ditliculties of the United 
States with Mexico took a more serious aspect, 
and open warfare, between the two powers, was 
declared. Troops poured thick and fast into 
the enemy’s country, and still che cry for more 
volunteers rang round the land. Celonel Mon- 
crieffe was among the first who reached the hos- 
tile shores, and everywhere was his name asso- 
ciated with tales of gallant deeds, and acts of 
reckless daring. Bat in his bravery what right 
had his divorced wife to exult¢ 










Eugene caught the spirit of patriotism th 
agitated the souls of his countrymen. He thirstet 
for change of some kind—in idleness his powers 
were rusting—and his mother listened’ to his 
eager plans with attention, and:bade him god- 
speed! And when he had enrolled his name on 
the list of volunteers, and she saw him clad in 
a soldier’s garb, with his musket at his shoulder, 
she kissed him fondly, and bade him go—without 
a single tear! She had learned long ago how 
useless it is to weep. 

It seemed that all in whom Annabel and her 
daughter felt an interest, were fated to encounter 
the perils of war; for the next day after Eugene’s 
departure, a letter reached Helen from Guy 
Winchester—a brief, fond letter—announcing 
his enlistment in the service of his country, and 
the commencement of his march for New York, 
the place of embarkation. He asked Helen to 
think of him constantly, and pray for his safety ; 
to keep up a brave heart, and drop no tears-over 
an inevitable destiny. And at night, those two 
lonely women sat down by their desolate hearth- 
stone, and sent their fervent prayers far out over 
the hills, for the p’ ation of the dear ones on 
the fields of Mexico. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE REVELATION. 


Ay, verve thy epirit to the proof, 
And blanch not at thy chosen lot.—Brrant. 

Tne clock struck two! It was the last mo- 
ment of probation, and with the final stroke of 
the ponderous hammer on the sonorous bell, that 
moment was ended ! 

The eyes of Alice Maythorn grew strangely 
dim ; her ears were filled with @ roaring as of 
many waters; the world was black and bleak as 
midnight! She saw nothing bat that fearful 
gallows—it gleamed out from the darkness like a 
white-clothed spectre! The horse stopped at the 
very foot of the scaffuld—his powerful sides cov- 
ered with congealed foam, and his mouth frozen 
with an hundred icicles. The eyes of the vast 
multitude, as the eyes of one individual, turned 
to the black horse and his rider. Alice arese in 
her seat, and cried aloud : 

“ Look at me, every one! Iam Alice Maythornt” 

Simultaneously, a pistol shot rung out clear 
and distinct; Alice staggered to the ground— 
the blood gushing from her shoulder, and dyeing 
her garments a sanguine crimson. But reckless 
of pain and suffering, heedless of the eager voices 
lifted to stay her course—she ascended the steps 
of the seaffold—and sunk fainting at the feet of 
Grant Maythorn! His hands were pinioned be- 
hind him, but at sight of that beloved figure, a 
superhuman strength came to him, and he rent 
asunder the thongs like packthread! With a 
wild, passionate ery, he raised the girl to his 
bosom, and gazing into her face with earnest, 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 
eager scrutiny—he stood there—on the fatal 
“drop,” with the seal of disgrace—a hempen 

Loud exclamations rent the air. Shouts of 
wildest delight that the supposed criminal was 
innocent ; and yells of fierce indignation against 
the wretch who had fired the dastardly shot. 

“ Seize him ! seize him!” cried the governor, 
rising excitedly from his stand—“ one hundred 
guineas to the man that brings me the coward 
alive!” 

But search and pursuit were useless. Noone 
had seen the villain, for at the time every eye 
had been fixed on Alice. Consequently, there 
were no means of identifying the guilty person. 
Of course, Grant Maythorn was instantly set at 
liberty ; and together with his niece was hurried- 
ly conveyed to the nearest house. The attendant 
surgeons euemniand Alice’s wound, and to Grant’s 
joy. d it not dang , though severe. 
It would entail much pain on the girl, they said, 
and might be long in healing, but with good care 
and attention, little danger need be apprehended. 

As soon as she was able to speak, Alice told all 
that she knew relative to her abduction, deten- 
tion—her escape, her night ride, and her fear 
lest she should be too late. And the whole sub- 
stance of her narrative was repeated to the eager 
crowd that waited on the Common, by the old 
governor himself. 

And now the tide of that fickle thing, public 
opinion, turned. Grant Maythorn, an hour ago 
the jeered and cond d cri l—was now 
the hero-martyr; and Alice fell’little short of an 
embodied miracle. The governor, now that he 
was sure of Maythorn’s innocence, was frantic 
for vengeance on the man who had so nearly made 
him the executioner of a guiltless person; and 
out of his own private purse, he offered a reward 
of two thousand dollars for the apprehension of 
the individual calling himself Victor Moreton. 
Indignation was at its height. Popular feeling 
and sympathy were aroused. Never before had 
the peace and dignity of the State been so out- 
raged. The whole circumstances of the affair 
were black with mystery. 

It was self-evident that the body had been 
placed in the river purposely to deceive and mis- 
lead suspicion ; and that Moreton instigated the 
fishermen to cast their lines near the spot of its 
concealment. The clothes of Alice Maythorn 
had beer stolen, and the body of the stranger 
dressed in them, that there might be no doubt. 
In all probability, this. stranger had died a .vio- 
lent death, and if'so, by whose hands ? 

The knife and glove mystery still remained, 
but Grant Maythorn now explained what he had 
before declined to do—thinking his simple word 
would have no weight in the case. The knife 
was his, and he had valued it highly from the 
fact that it was the last gift he had ever received 
from the hands of his father, now many years 

dead. He had missed it from a shelf in the sit- 
ting-room, where he had carelessly laid it down— 
missed it about a week previous to the disap- 
pearance of his niece. Also, the glove had van- 
ished in the same manner; and he had spoken 
to Alice of the loss of both articles—remarking 
playfully—that she must have a thief among her 
train of admirers. Alice readily recalled this | 
circumstance, and there remained no doubt on | 
the minds of all, that the knife and glove had 
been stolen to aid in the accomplishment of some | 




















deep laid »plot. That there was a plot, some 
here, all believed, but on what it was founded, 
for what purpose it was originated, or by whom 
carried out, was a question harder of decision. 

Popular suspicion, however, pointed to More- 
ton asthe chietest sinner. He had placed the 
dead body in the river, directed its discovery, 
abducted Alice Maythorn—and by his crafty 
testimony aided in convicting Grant, and with- 
out doubt, in a fit of rage at the ill success of his 
plans, he had aimed a shot at Alice's life. 

Such was the presumption ; and on this, the 
authorities were prompt to act. It was late in 
the afternoon, and the roads were nearly im- 
passable from the lation of snow ; but by 
sunset, a strong posse of bles accomp 
by the high sheriff, and the governor, set out on 
horseback for the stone house. Alice’s graphic 
description of the road conducting thereto, justi- 
fied them in supposing that the house was an 
old building, which had been erected more than 
forty years before by an eccentric old man pamed 
Heathburn, but the whimsical proprietor dying 
before the completion of the edifice, it had con- 
tinued, for a greater part of the time unoccupied, 
and was known by the name of ‘“ Heathburn’s 
Folly.” It was the property of a grand nephew 
of old Heathburn, who lived in the distant city of 
Baltimore, and took little interest in the mansion. 

The ensuing day was clear and bright, and 
Alice besought them to take her to Green Hill, 
with so much earnestness, that the physicians 
consented to her removal. Perhaps, of all Grant 
Maythorn’s friends, no one was more overjoyed 
with the turn affairs had taken, than Dr. Har- 
grave; and when he wrung the released captive’s 
hand, the congratulations that he would have 
offered were drowned in a flood of happy tears. 
This good man volunteered to go on to Green 
Hill early in the morning, and open and warm 
the house, while Grant was to follow with Alice 
in the afternoon. 

The unpruned trees ; the grape-vine fallen from 
the broken trellis; the dead honeysuckle-vine 
shivering in the north wind, and the unbroken 
bank of snow before the front door, all spoke of 
desertion and desolation. A stranger, at one 








Green Hill was absent. A thrill of pain disturb- 
ed the breast of Alice, as they rode slowly up the 
lane, and halted before the piazza door. She had 
marked all the changes, an‘ knew, that now, she 
must observe a still more striking change—that 
which death had made ! 

Grant bore her into the well-warmed sitting- 
room, and laid her down on the lounge. Her 
eager eyes took in every familiar object, and fell 
on an empty arm-chair by the window. She 
burst into tears, and hid her face on Grant’s 
shoulder. 

“ What is it, dear Alic ’” he asked, caressing 
her as one might a petted ~ ild. 


folly caused it all! 
that man!” 

“ Hush ! there was a, ./ame—my mother is 
Shall we wish her back ?” 

“ But how can I do without her? To whom 
shall I go for advice and sympathy? No one 
will ever understand my foolish heart as che did!” 

The man’s proud lip qui d tarily, 
he drew her closer towards him—then, drop- 
ping his arms away, he arose, and paced the 
floor in strong emotion. Presently, he returned, 
and sat down beside her. 

“Come to me, Alice,” he said; “I am the 
only one who claims relationship with you. And 
we two will be all the world to each other! Now, 
and forever!” 

“Yes, now and forever!” She repeated the 
words with a fond, lingering cadence, and pressed 
her velvet lips to his cheek. 

Dr. Hargrave, coming in soon after, and seeing 
her before the soft flush of pleasure had faded 
from her cheek, thought he had never seen a 
fairer picture ; and he longed to frame it in his 
strong, true love, and hang it upon the walls of 
the holy of holies in the inner chamber of his 
heart. Was this longing to be satisfied ? 

Once more, the Maythorns took up life at 
Green Hill. The old house was filled with work- 
men, repairing and renovating; a tidy maid 
in the kitchen relieved Alice of all care; and 
Grant was one of the best of nurses. Alice’s 
injury was not so serious as had been apprehend- 
ed, but it made her weak and languid, and the 
watchful attention of Grant and Dr. Hargrave 
was very pleasant to her. The winter days rolled 
away, and March with its boisterous winds and 
storms came; and during its reign, Hargrave 
asked Alice to be his wife. And she refused him ; 
gently but firmly, and from her decision there was 
no appeal. 

In the meantime, the search for Victor More- 
‘on d bated. Heathbarn’s Folly was 
ransacked from top to bottom, and everything 
found as Alice had represented. Evidently, the 
inmates had flown in great haste, for the furni- 
ture of the rooms remained undisturbed, and 
some portions of wearing apparel strewed the 
floors of the chambers. Only a very small part 
of the house was furnished, and that not elegantly, 
though the articles of bijouterie scattered about 
here and there, were rare and beautiful. 

Alice’s prison chamber was found as she had 
described it; and on the same floor, although 
not adjoining, was asmaller room, which baflled, 
as well as excited, the curiosity of all who ex- 
amined it. It was about twelve feet square—and 
like Alice’s room—lighted only by a window in 
the roof. Butthe window here was much lower, 
and might be reached by the hand of a very tall 
man when standing erect. It had been protected 
by strong wooden bars, but a powerful strength 
had wrenched these off, and smashed out the 
glazing of the window. The floor was stone, 
uncarpeted, and in a further corner there was an 
iron staple driven into the wall, to which was at- 
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tached three links of au steel chain. There was 
an iron bedstead, a camp stool, anda vase for 
holding water—these articles were the sole fur- 
niture of the place. The walls and floor were 
stained in many places with blood; and on the 
threshold was a wide, dark stain, as though a 
pool of blood had dried away there! 

Nota living thing was in the house. The 


casual look, might have known that the master of 


“ Your mother—O, Grant! and my vanity and 


casks of wine, and an abundant supply of pro- 
visions; bat the whole attention of the officers 
was directed to a closed up recess in the centre 
arch of brickwork. It had the appearance of 
having been meddled with recently, and with the 
proper implements, the party soon made an 
opening into the cell. It was, as they had ex- 
pected, a narrow space, some four feet wide by 
ten long—but its secrets filled the spectators 
with horror. They drew forth the skeletons of 
two persons—and the body of a man, in a good 
state of preservation, but unrecognizable from 
the fact that the head was missing! Further in- 
vestigations, resalted in nothing beyord the dis- 
covery of a bundle of skeleton keys, and a set of 
burglar’s instruments; and the officers of the 
search returned to report their ill success. 

Of course, there was a nine days’ wonder con- 
cerning the mysteries of the Folly. The hyman 
remains found there were decently interred ; and 
every effort to penetrate the retreat of Moreton 
was made, but without success. The most strin- 
gent search failed to find the two fishermen who 
had been with Moreton at the time of the 
discovery of the body in the river; and people 
reasonably concluded that they were hired emis- 
saries. An indefatigable man was Governor 
H—, and his just blood boiled with the desire 
to punish Victor Moreton, for he was well con- 
vinced that at the door of that man lay the crime 
and sin! But in spite of all efforts, nothing was 
found out, and spring came without the mystery 
being solved. 

With the Maythorns, all was quiet. Alice 
was quite well now ; and Grant seemed inclined 
to bring no wife to his pleasant home. ‘The uncle 
and niece were indeed all the world to each 
other. One chilly April night, as they two sat 
before the bright fire, Alice sewing, Grant read- 
ing aloud, there was a rap atthe door. Grant 
opened it, and a tall, richly-dressed lady swept 
into the room. She threw back her veil, and the 
firelight fell full on her face. Maythorn was 
strangely agitated, and scarcely noticed the white, 
yewelled hand that she held out to him. 

“T must see her again,” she said, in a hoarse 
andertone—“ I have risked everything,’’—then 
ia a clear voice, ‘“ Mr. Maythorn, 1 was passing 
by, and improved the opportunity to call on 
you.” 

He was composed enough, now, as he le’ the 
stranger forward. 

“Alice, this is my friend, Mrs. Bell, from the 
South ; my niece, madam.” 

The lady took the girl’s hand, and leaned to- 
wards her—gazing into the sweet face with an 
expression of countenance, to Alice, totally in- 
explicable. Suddenly, as though by an uncon- 
trollable impulse, she flung her arms around the 
girl, and drawing her to her bosom, pressed a 
long kiss upon her lips. 

“Alice,” she said, “Alice, child, have you no 
kiss for your uncle’s friend ?” 

Alice touched her mouth to the lady’s snowy 
forehead, and drew her down to sit in a gusblow- | I 
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stranger conversed cordially with her entertain- 
rs; then she arose, and requested Grant to allow 
her a private interview of five minutes. And 
they went into the parlor together. 

The five minutes extended to three quarters of 
an hour; at the expiration of which, the lady 
came out alone, and again embraced Alice, and 
kissed her. When pressed to remain all night, 
she said no, her carriage was waiting at the door ; 
and with a fervent “ God bless you!” she quitted 
the house, leaving Alice much puzzled at her 
strange behaviour. It was some time before 
Grant appeared ; and then to Alice’s eager ques- 
tions touching the beautiful unknown, he only 
replied : 

“Mrs. Bell has been unfortunate; she is 
wealthy and eccentric ; you must think no more 
of her visit.” So the subject dropped. 

* * * * * 

Alice Maythorn was sent to a fashionable 
seminary, where she spent two years in periect- 
ing her education ; and Grant, at the same time, 
commenced the hare of law. He had received 
a th h i ducation some years be- 
fore, and k knowing that he had talents, he resolved 
to apply them to a practical use. Green Hill 
was in the care of atrusty agent, who kept every- 
thing about the farm in apple-pie order. 

At the end of two years, Alice graduated with 
distinction, and a month later, Grant was ad- 
mitted to practice. Very fair and lovely was the 
gentle woman who came to preside at Green 
Hill. Accomplished, refined, and intelligent, 
Alice Maythorn gathered about her the most 
talented men in the country, and many a one of 
them would have gladly transplanted her to blos- 
som in his own home. But she steadily refused 
all offers of marriage; she should live single 
until Uncle Grant married, she said, because there 
would be no one to take care of him if she be- 
came a wife. And Grant would smile, a fond, 
happy smile—and smooth back the golden hair 
from the white, uplifted forehead. 

There seemed little likelihood of Alics’s taking 
a husband, if she waited for Grant to bring home 
a wife. Fair women smiled on him, in vain; 
gay, beautiful maidens might as well have thrown 
away their coquettish arts on a piece of senseless 
stone. And people wondered greatly ; for Grant 
was handsome, talented, and social, and the pos- 
sessor of a moderate fortune—certainly he could 
support a wife. 

One day, Grant Maythorn came home from 
Highboro’ strangely excited Instead of coming 
at once to the sitting-room to greet Alice, as was 
his custom, he retired to his chamber, and declin- 
ed his tea; he was very busy, he said, and did 
not wish to be disturbed. He sat at his desk, 
and wrote rapidly for some time—frequently con- 
sulting a large and important looking document 
that lay on the table at his elbow. At daybreak, 
befure any one was stirring, he rode to the vil- 
lage post-office, and lett a heavy package address- 
ed, with haste, to an obscure southern township 
For three weeks he was distrait, uneasy, and 
not himself. He took long rides over the country 
on the black horse that Alice had ridden so hard 
to save him, for no owner having appeared for 
the beast, he was named Rescue, and retained 
in the Maythorn family. 











cellars, anp and mouldy, contained one! 


Alice questioned Grant closely concerning bis 
restlessness, and veniured to suggest the possi- 
bility that there was a lady in it. He answered 
her almost roughly that he had other business 
just now than love-making ; and so harsh were 
his tones that Alice wept and left the room. He 
followed ber hurriedly, and drew ber into his 
arms—kissed her passionate! y—put her down— 
and seizing his hat, quitted the house—return- 
ing no more until sunset of the next day. Alice 
was grieved and troubled. It seemed as if the 
shadow of some great evil was hovering over 
Green Hill; but she controlled all outward 
emotion, and let him alone. 

At the end of three weeks, a letter arrived for 
Grant, which he singled out from the other pack- 
ages, and tore open with nervous haste, Evi- 
dently, it was short, comprehensive, and 
satisfactory—for he read it quickly, while a glow 
of delight suffused his face. He sat a moment 
lost in thonght—then an unpleasant contingency 
must have occurred to his mind, for the glow 
faded away, and he grew pale and thonghtfal. 

“At last! at last!” he cried aloud—“ Thank 
God! Bat it will be a painful revelation to her— 
she is sensitive as the mimosa ; and her heart is 
tender as a habe’s. How shall I make all plain 
without inflicting suffering? Heaven direct me, 
for my task is not a pleasant one—to her, at 
least.” 

He left his chamber, and went down to the 
sitting-room. Alice was by the window looking 
out on the clear, soft sky. He seated her by his 
side, and took her hand. 

“Alice,” he said, “ I have a long story to tell 
you. Can you listen now ?” 

“Yes, dear uncle, if you wish.” 

“T do wish it, Alice; and moreover, I wish 
you to exert all your fortitude to hear it calmly. 
It should have been told you years ago, but for 
sixteen yerrs my tongue has been tied by a 
promise that I could not break. Now, the press 
of circumstances has brought my release. Shall 
I speak freely ?” 

“Yes, go on.” 

“ Well then—be calm now, Alice—for what } 
have to tell will wound you deeply. Are you 
sure that you are strong, dear girl ?” 

“Look at me, Grant. I am not trembling, 
am I?” 

“No, but you are pale—lean against me, 
child, while I speak —I would fain give you some 
of my own strength. In the first place, Alice, 
you are not my niece, and I am not your uncle! 
Thank God for it! There is no relationship be- 
tween us!” 

“No relationship! Grant Maythorn, what 
mean you?” She drew away from the arm he 
had thrown around her, and half-arose to her 


“T mean as I say, dear one. You are not the 
child of my brother; my mother was not your 
grandmother !” 

“ Very well. Then, who was my father?” 

a worthy young man, in seemingly humble 


fe, whom ast mother saw and loved.” 
“pull, véry well. Who was my mrorter?’” 


“A sweet, ie lady, Alice, but a very un- 
fortunate one.” 

“Well, I have nothing to say against this— 
and I have only one more question to ask.” She 
was very pale, and quiet, her exceeding calmness 
deceived him. “Answer me truly, sir, were my 
parents ever married ?” 

He turned away his face that she might not 
read too much there. 

“ They thought they were—” 

“And they were deceived ¢” 

“They were. Dear Alice, they committed no 
error—they were stainless as the angels! They 
were basely deceived by a false friend—a mock 
priest united them—Alice! Alice! for the love 
of heaven, do not look at me in that way! 
There is madness in your face !”’ 

A stifled shriek burst from the girl’s lipsp—her 
eyes fell beneath his—her forehead was suffused 
with the crimson blood of shame. 

“An illegitimate child! Born out of wedlock ! 
Good God !” 

He put out his hand to stay her—he had not 
calculated the alarming effect of this revelation 
on her teeling nature—but she flew past him up 
to her chamber. She came down no more that 
night, and when he rapped at her door, begging 
of her to come forth and listen to reason, she 
replied : 

“Leave me alone. 


you. 


To-morrow, I will heer 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE FATE OF THE DESERTER. 


“ Yet, for my vengeance, will I die undaunted, 
Reckless of all ae ucts and powers of to: ture— 
Brave to the las! 

Axwnanet was looking over the papers which 
a servant had just brought from the nearest post 
town. Helen sat by the window, sewing ; her 
thoughts far away, and giving little heed to pres- 
ent surroundings. 

drew her attention. 
Annabel sat bolt upright in her chair—her 
hands convulsively « lasped—her eyes wild, and 
her face ghostly pale. For all answer to her 
daughter's eager inquiries, she pointed to the 
paper that lay at her feet. Helen picked it up, and 
at the head of the column, read this paragraph : 

“Tue Horrors oy Wan! We learn from 
& special correspondent, that among those fatally 

wounded in the late terrible encounter, between 
our forces and the Mexicans, are Colonel Mon- 
eriefle, of Brooklyn, New York—a brave and 
gallant officer; and Lieutenant Hardinge of our 
own State. Moncrieffe may possibly linger for 
some weeks, but Harilinge’s death may be ex- 


pected every hour. Such are the sad furtunes of 
war! 


A stifled ery from her mother 


Helen read the notice through with well-aseam- 
ed composure. 

“ Well, mother ?” she said, ir quiringly. 

“ Helen, I am going to Mexico!” 

“ Dear mother—” 

“Hash! child! know all the objections you 
would offer. Bat, Helen, he was my husband! 
I loved him—I love bim still, in spite of all! He 
needs my care—those war hospitals are terrible— 
and I am going to him!” 

- Very well, mother. So be it. 


I, too, love 
my father—I will go with you.” 
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So it was settled. Both these delicate women 
were to go to Mexico. A party of volunteers, 
commanded by a brave young man named Gor- 
don, were on the eve of marching for the Rio 


Grande, from Nashville, and to the care of these | 


men Annabel resolved to commit herself and 
daughter. She despatched a servant with a note 
to Lieutenant Gordon, stating her wishes, and at 
the end of four days she received a satisfactory 
reply. The lieutenant would aceept the charge 
of the ladies with pleasure, but he mast warn 
them beforehand that they would be subject to 
all the hardships and privations of a soldier’s 
march, 

The necessary preparations are made, and one 
fair, still morning, the mother and daughter, with 
one slave as an attendant, set out for Nashville; 
and a week later for Mexico. We will pass over 
the long and tedious journey, during which the 
two tenderly-reared ladies rode on horseback over 
hills, through forests and rivers, and across vast 
plains that seemingly had no ending. At last, 
worn out with fatigue and anxiety, they reached 
and crossed the Rio Grande, and encamped with- 
in a league of Monterey. 

The next morning, Lieutenant Gordon con- 
ducted them to a hacienda occupied by a Spanish 
family who were friendly to the Americans, and 
here he was forced to leave them and proceed to 
head quarters for his general’s commands. He 
promised, however, to learn at once the where- 
abouts of Colonel Moncrieffe, and procure for 
the ladies an order of admittance to his hospital. 
Also, he would seek out Eugene Moncrieff and 
Lieutenant Winchester, and inform them of the 
arrival of their friends. He was as good as his 
word. On the second day he sent a note, en- 
closing an order for the entree of the hospital at 
Lerna Vicario, where Colonel Moncrieffe lay in 
a most critical condition, and a brief, affectionate 
message from Eugene. 

. The ensuing morning Annabel set forth for 
Vicario with a couple of attendants ; leaving 
Helen at the hacienda, suffering from a depressive 
headache that prevented her rising from her bed. 
Her mother would have deferred her departure, 
but Helen would not consent. She was in good 
hands, and would be able to follow her mother 
on the morrow. 

Annabel’s object was accomplished ; she stood 
by the cot which upheld the form of the man 
whom above all others she had loved. A pitiful 
sight, indeed, was that wretched hospital. 
Its horrors can be faintly imagined, but never 
described. The building had been the res- 
idence of a Mexican grandee; but now deserted 
by its owner, pillaged by the guerillas, and rav- 
aged by fire, it was converted into a temporary 
hospital for the wounded Americans. A row of 


| patient refused to inhale ether—he was brave 

enough to bear a little pain, he said. And 
| throughout the whole agonizing process, he lay 
| calm and stern, without uttering a single groan. 
Annabel stood by his side, supported by Eugene, 
| her heart racked with a thousand emotions of 
| love, pity and tenderness, and condemned to utter 


| silence and indifference by that man’s iron will. | 
' formed a hollow square around hi m—his unwill- 


And as it is true that one severe trial is invariably 
for scarcely had Colonel Moncrieffe recovered 
from the prostrating effects of the amputation, 
before a messenger arrived, informing her that 
Helen’s headache had terminated in yellow 
fever ! 

And half-distracted, the afflicted woman left 
Colonel Moncrieffe in the care of the hospital 
nurse, and returned to her daughter. It was 
Helen’s first illness of any consequence, and be- 
| ing young and strong, the terrible disease preyed 

upon her with fearful violence. She was delirious 
most of the time, and called out continually on 
the name of her lover, with a pathos of tender- 
ness most affecting. Despair and hope alternated 
with each other in the breast of her mother, but 
atlength the physician said there was no longer 
any prospect of the patient’s recovery—the fever 
must have its way—nothing that he could do 
would avail. So they left her with many prayers 
for mercy in the hands of God! 

Daring a brief lucid interval, Helen called her 
mother to her, and said: ‘Dear mother, I 
think I am dying, but 1 must see Guy first. I 
shall not go until he comes. Write to him this 
hour, mother, and tell him that I am dying, and 
that I wait for him.” 

And Annabel wrote hurriedly : 

“Guy Wiycnester :—Helen Moncrieffe is 
dying, and prays to see you, if but for a moment. 
Obtain leave of absence fur twenty hours, 1 im- 
plore you, if you would look on her living face 
again. ANNABEL. 

“ De Plaza Hacienda.” 

The note, despatched by a private messenger, 
reached Winchester on the eve of a looked-fur 
battle. The tidings, eagerly read, nearly turned 
his brain. He had heard of Helen’s arrival in 
the country through Lieutenant Gordon, and be- 
ing unable from the pressure of his duties to go 
to her, he had sent her several little tender mes- 
sages—and now, this letter told him she was dy- 
ing! Dying, and longing tosee him! He took 
the note to his colonel with haste, explained the 
i , and requested leave of absence to 
go to the hacienda. 1t was refused. His com- 
mander could not transgress the stringent usages 
of war so far as to allow an officer to leave the 
field’ on the eve of an expected engagement. 
Colonel L. regretted the necessity, but he must 
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rude cots extended up either side of the sp 
hall ; the place was hideous with filth, and noisy 
from the groans of the suffering and dying. They 
were taking out the body of a dead sergeant, 
-when Annabel entered, and a cold shudder ran 
through her at the sight of the limp form, covered 
with its country’s banner, and borne by two 
rough-tooking comrades. She thought perhaps 
it might be the body of Colonel Moncrietf, and 
ina choked voice, she made the necessary in- 
quiry.. The attendant pointed out the cot of the 
colonel, with the remark, by way of explanation : 

“There he lies—yonder by the window. They 
are to take his right leg off this afternoon, but 
he’ll be most likely to die, poor fellow !”” 

Annabel advanced, and looked on the wan, 
suffering face. He lay in a troubled sleep, toss- 
ing about on the hard mattress, his skin parched 
with a burning fever, and a cold, clammy per- 
spiration covering his forehead, and matting his 
long, dark hair. She stooped down and pressed 
her lips to his brow. He started uneasily, opened 
his eyes, and gazed wildly around him. He saw 
and recognized her; his hand was uplifted, and 
his lips parted, as if to utter some command, but 
she stopped him, by saying : 

“ Be quiet, sir; not a word! Iam here to 
take care of you, and here Ishall remain! Noth- 
ing that you can say will drive me away. My 
determination is taken. And just so soon as 
you are convalescent I will leave you ; this, I 
solemnly promise.” 

Ile settled back into bed, with an ill-satisfied 





Pp of e. It was very plain 
that he wished his divorced wife anywhere but 
at hisside. But she 7 d in her end 





to make him more comfortable, regardless of his 
impatient frowns, or ional harsh speect 
The surgeon came at noon. 





He favored the 
patient with a brief examination, and said, de- 
cisively: “It’s no use tampering with death any 
longer! This leg must come off, and the sooner 
the better! This fever increases every moment ; 
he will not be alive at to-morrow’s dawn, if the 
inflammation continues! And amputation of 
the wounded limb alone can check its progress! 





deny Li Winch his desire ; he could 
not have plied had the appl been his own 
son! Frenzied with anxiety, Winchester re- 


solved on temporary desertion; but as if to ren- 
der all attempts at leaving his post futile, he was 
appointed sentinel on the northern outpost of the 
wing of the army, to which he was attached. 
But love of country ang fear of disgrace were 
nothing when weighed against his love for Helen 
Moncrieffe ; and at all hazards he must be at the 
De Plaza before midnight—come life, or come 
death, he would run the risk! To a generous 
comrade he unbosomed himself, and that com- 
rade, Charles Marchmont by name, warmly sym- 
pathized with his unhappy triend, while advising 
him to renounce the mad scheme. This advice 
was thrown away, Winchester was determined ; 
and finding him thus, the noble-hearted March- 
mont offered to exchange clothes with him, and 
accept his watch for the night. There was the 
shadow of a chance that in the gloom the meta- 
morphosis would not be discovered. The offer 
was gratefully accepted, the exchange of gar- 
ments effected, and at sunset, Winchester, being 
in possession of the watchword, passed the lines 
in safety, and set off at a hard gallop for the De 
Plaza, which he reached an hour before midnight. 
Helen was still alive and conscious. She rec- 
ognized his step, and raised herself up in bed 
when he entered the chamber of sickness. Their 
meeting was most affecting ; it must have been 
a hard heart, that knowing the circumstances, 
could have witnessed it with dry eyes. He re- 
mained with her two hours, and then came the 
parting! He would have risked everything, and 
returned to camp no more, but for the sick girl, 
who besought him with all the eloquence of love 
to go back. And straining her to his bosom in 
one long embrace, he pressed a mad kiss on her 
lips—threw himself on his horse and departed. 
He reached the outposts of the American army 
at daybreak ; passed the sentinel without deten- 
tion, and had scarcely proceeded thirty yards 
further, when he met Colonel L. All was over! 
He was recognized at once, called to an account, 





No doubt it seems a horrible thing to you, mad- 
am,” he added, kindly, “ but we get case-hardened 
to these stubborn things. This afternoon, at five, 
I will attend to it.” 

Annabel pressed her hand against her heart to 
arrest the terrible pain that centered there, at the 
surgeon’s words. Her brave, handsome husband, 
of whom she had once been so proud! Strong 
and manly, his furm cast in Nature’s most per- 
fect mould, to be maimed, disfigured, crinpled 
for life! For life—ay, this was the fearful price 
at which life was to be bought! And was not 
life sweeter even than beauty or power? She 
drew the surgeon aside. 

“On your word of honor, sir, do you believe 
this barbarous operation will save his life?” 

“T believe so, madam, else I would not coun- 
selit. Wut we can never tell the final result in 
these cases of musket wounds with certainty. 
Still, I think there is every prospect of a favor- 
able issue.” 

And Annabel bowed her head in acquiescence. 
Colonel Moncrieffe was shocked and sorely tried, 
when told of the surgeon’s decision. 

“ A contemptible cripple!” he cried, bitterly. 
“T had rather die, and be buried a whole man! 
It shall not be done !” 

All the eloquence of his tearful nurse was 
needed to gain his consent, but she did gain it at 
last—ungraciously enough, it may be—bat he 
would abide by his word. And at five that after- 


noon the revolting operation took place. The | 


and confessed all. Whatever mercy Colonel L. 
would have been pleased to show the rash lieu- 
tenant, the strict discipline of war prevented. 
The punishment of desertion was death, and it 
only remainéd for the colonel to hand Guy Win- 
chester over to the court martial, that his fate 
might be determined. 

There is no need of entering into the minutia 
of a court martial—the thing has been too often 
described to require repetition; suffice it that 
Lieutenant Winchester was found guilty of the 
crime preferred against him, and sentenced to be 
shot at sunset, by a platoon of twenty of his own 
soldiers! He heard the decree with composure. 
In fact, as matters were, he cared little for life, 
and when the proceeding was over, he bowed his 
head in.proud submission. Butthere was a con- 
ditional clause in the sentence of death, providing, 
—that if by the interposition of the hand of God it 
should happen, that after receiving the shots of 
twenty muskets the deserter should still be alive, he 
should be freely pardoned—and in consideration of 
palliating circumstances, he should be at liberty 
to return to his legitimate rank in the army. 

This condition seemed but a mockery to all, 
and Winchester’s lip curled in scorn as he listened 
to it. What probability was there that the shots 
of twenty men should all fail of the mark ? 

The hour of sunset arrived. Not a single 
soldier in that solid phalanx of twenty noble- 
hearted men, but whose heart throbbed with sym- 





followed by another—so it was in Annabel’s case ; 
| each pitying face, he said, cheertully. in a clear 





| pathy for his unhappy comrade, and not a single | 


eye was unmoistened with tears, as necessarily | 


each one took the doomed lieutenant by the hand. 
Erect and calm, Guy Winchester stood, his fore- 
head bared and uplifted to the last beams of the 
red sunset—the cool mountain air tossing the 
bright hair from his temples, and the crimson 
light of the sky falling in a rosy shadow around 
him. His arms were folded on his breast—his 
whole attitude was bold and unfearing. 


ing executioners—and as he looked around into 


voice : 

“Take good aim, my friends! Let not the 
gallant fortieth be disgraced by a single false 
shot !” 

There was a dead silence, broken at last by the 
sonorous roll of the drum—the signal for raising 
and aiming those twenty deadly muskets. Then 
all sound ceased—those twenty men stood like 
statues, each with his piece raised to his shoulder, 
awaiting the word of command. It came. 

“ Fire!” 

A deafening explosion rent the air, the hearts 
of the spectators stood still ; the pale, blue smoke 
settled down and obscured the scene in its folds! 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office ef publication.) 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE STORY OF A LETTER. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 

“ Any letter for me to-day ?” 

What a white face it was—yet beautifal for all 
that. Beautiful, for all the bright eyes had grown 
dim and lustreless, the cheek lost its carnation, 
the lips their crimson — beautiful, despite the 
lines care and sorrow—not time—had drawn 
across the white brow shaded by such a wealth 
of waving, sunny brown hair. Care and sorrow, 
we say, yet I might have said it was waiting that 
made pretty, sweet Maggie Austin old, when but 
a score of summers had passed over her inno- 
cent head—waiting. 

“ Any letter for me to day ?” 

A dash of crimson flushed the white brow, 
dyeing lips and checks—a sudden gleam came 
into the dim eyes—weeping made them dim— 
what a trembling there was of the slight form, 
what @ wavering, as if between hope and de- 

spair, of the rich voice! 

The old postmaster took down a bunch of 
letters from ** Box A,” and looked them over 
slowly. He always did when Maggie asked for 
letters, although he knew well enoaugh—sym- 
pathetic old man that he was—that there was 
none for her, and thatj{‘ no ” must be the answer, 
let him defer it as long as he could. Hadn’t she 
come regularly every day, rain or shine, for the 
last six months, with that same question upon 
her lips, that question to which a negative reply 
was always given. « 4 5, 

“ Any letter for tw day bis z { 

Poor Maggie Austin! Every one said two 
years before, when gay, dashing Hugh Austin 
led her to the altar, that the young scapegrace 
only courted the girl’s property, and when he 
had obtained that, would not hesitate to cast the 
sweet, trusting wife aside to suit his convenience. 

Hugh Austin was poor—Maggie was an or- 
phan and rich. Hugh embarked in an unsuccess- 
ful speculation and lost all—Maggie said, “ nev- 
er mind, Hugh, we can work.” And she smiled 

just as sweetly as when she said a year previous, 
“Tam yours, Hugh.” 

But poverty was stinging, and the cry of “ gold, 
gold,” came from the far-off mines of Califorma. 
Haugh Aastin went. Every one said he meant 
to desert his young wife and baby; that he had 
left them unprovided for, and what would they 
do? Every one said that handsome and winning 
and pleasing as Hugh was, he was a rascal afier 
all—* every one” said so, and “every one” be- 
lieved it, except Maggie, who with a noble wo- 
man’s trust, scorned alike the imputation and its 
supposed fabricators. 

Maggie turned away from the low, brown 
post-office. What of it? She had turned away 
hundreds of times with that same look of de- 
spair upon her white face. The passers-by jos- 
tled her—she was weak and faint. Poor Maggie ! 
weak and faint, yet what of it? Who cared ? 

* - * 7 

“ Writing home, eh?” 

Hugh Austin yawned, wiped the ink from the 
pen upon his black curls, and then replied : 

“Ton 

“ To that dear little wife of yours, eh, Hugh ?” 

“ Yes again, you inquisitive Charlie.” 

“Inquisitive, am 1? Well, I'll earn the cog- 
nomen then. Pray, how many letters have you 
written the charming little lady since you’ve been 
here ?” 

A crimson flush crept up over the handsome 
face. ‘ 

“1’m ashamed to own it, Charlie, but this is 
the first.” 

« First” Charlie Summers brought his hand 
down emphatically. “First! why, you’re a 
wretch, a most unpardonable wretch, mon cher !” 

“Tf it wasn’t you, I'd strike you for saying 
that,”’ replied the handsome Hugh Austin. “ Bat 
I'll tell you how it was; when I arrived here, I 
was so busy, and hated letter-writing so bad,I kept 
putting it off day after day, week after week, until 
I was ashamed to write without sending something 
besides words ;—they wont always pay the baker 
and butcher, you know. Well, so I waited and 
waited, and all I could do was to run clear my- 
self; board high, and the miserablest luck in 
the world.” 

“And yet at a single stroke you made five 
thousand dollars !” 

“T know it—wait, Charlie—I am a wretch—I 
know it! As you say, ata single stroke I made 
five thousand. In one night I lost it all. I was 
going to write to Maggie the very next day. 

Then I was passing 8 gambling-hell—went in, 
drank, played, lost, and was beggared! Could I 
write to Maggie then? Dared I write her after 


Thad been in California six months, and not | her—since it is by gricf that we gather 


So I waited, and kept waiting 
But when she gets this letter 


send hera cent? 
until just now. 


They | 





she'll be a hundred dollars richer, poor little 
puss—and then she'll forgive me for my long si- 
lence, I know she can't help it.” 

“ She ought not to forgive you, Hagh.” 

“No, I know it; bat, dear child, she loves me 
80 devotedly—and I, well, I believe I worship 
the very ground she walks on, Charlie. Bat 
then—but then—” 

* . * 


“Mrs. Macoie Avstix.” 

A California postmark, superscription in Hugh 
Austin’s well known hand. Was it possible? 
The little old postmaster read the address over 
and over—there was no mistake, the letter had 
come ! 

“ Wont she be glad—wont her eyes shine? O, 
it will be worth a hundred dollars to give this to 
her,” said the old postmaster to his wife. 

“ Poor child!” 

The old lady said “ poor child !”’ and then took 
up the stitch she had dropped. 

“Tm getting so blind!” she muttered. But 
Ishouldn’t wonder if that tear made you 50, 
dear, sympathetic old lady. 

“I don't see why she don’t come,” said the 
little old postmaster, as the afternoon wore 
away, and the evening came on. “ You take the 
letter over, Hannah—poor thing, maybe she or 
the baby’s ill.” 

“T would, John, but my bread’s just in the 
oven; but I'll mind the office a bit—you run 
over—it aint but a step, John.” 

“Mercy on me, what a woman you are, Han- 
nah! MMe ran over—run with one wooden leg, 
and a bone in the other-—O, Hannah!” And 
the little lame man laughed. 

“Den’t laugh, John, it hurts me somehow. 
I’m worried about the poor young thing. How 
curious she looked out of her eyes yesterday 
afternoon, when she said, ‘are you sure there is 
nothing here for me ?” ” 

“Yes, I mind, Hannah.” 

“ And youknow I asked after the baby, and she 
said, ‘ not very well, I thank you, but tt will be 
better to-morrow !’”’ 

“ And what of that, Hannah ?” 

“O nothing, only the words and the way scared 
me, and she put her hand over her heart as if it 
hurt her, though I’ve seen her do that dozens of 
times for aught I know.” 

“ Poor thing!” 

* * 

Rap, rap, rap. 

The winds were whispering softly among the 
lilacs in front of Maggie Austin’s window. The 
Stars were up in the sky, and the moon looked 
down with pale, sad face upon the little lame 
postmaster, as he stood at Maggie Austin’s door. 

Rap, rap, rap. 

But there came no answer. 
she’s asleep—” 

Ah, but Maggie was asleep! Heaven forgive 
her—for those who sleep thus never waken. Life 
had been too weary! O, Maggie, with your 
dead baby clasped upon your breast !—O, Maggie, 
if you had but hoped but one day more ! 

* > * * ~ 

“ Any letter for me to-day ?” 

Hugh Austin asked the question. 

“A strange hand-writing—ha! my own letter, 
and two locks of bright hair! What can it 
mean?” Hugh Austin’s face was very white, as 
he read in the hand-writing of the postmaster : 

“Take back your letter—it came too late; 
they are both dead! Heaven forgive you; your 
negligence killed them! Here is a lock of your 
wife and baby’s hair. They are buried in one 
grave. Heaven forgive you! 0), if your letter 
had come one day sooner, or if Maggie had but 
hoped and waited one day more!” 


“Tt can’t be that 





THE NAUTILUS. 


The nautilus possesses the power of descend- 
ing at will to the bottom of the sea or rising to 
the surface. It is, therefore, very hard to cap- 
ture; and though the shell itself is not uncom- 
mon, yet the animal inhabiting it had never been 
seen by any naturalist for more than a hundred 
years, until Dr. Bennett caught one in 1829, and 
sent it to Professor Owen, who made it the sub- 
ject of his well known monograph. 
wrote it, he went to Paris and saw Cuvier, whom 
he asked if he had ever seen the animal in ques- 
tion. “No, sir,” was the reply; “I have not 
seen it, and I never shall.””. The expression was 
prophetic, for when Owen had finished his mon- 
ograph, and sealed up a copy to send to Cuvier, 
the news arrived that the great anatomist was 
dead. It was on a calm evening in August that 
Dr. Bennett descried his nautilus floating on the 
water keel uppermost, and looking like a dead 
tortoise-shell cat. It was in the act of sinking 
when the boat approached, but its shell being 
broken with the boat hook, its escape was pre- 
vented.—London Journal. 





A STRANGE BARGAIN. 


When they (New Zealanders) first became 
known to Englishmen, one hundred years since, 
“they owed the worm no silk, the beast no hide, 
the sheep no wool;” they knew not the use of 
metals, and were ignorant of all written charac- 
ters. Unlike other savages, however, they de- 
spised baubles. Beads and trinkets were of no 
value in their eyes, bat they had a passion for 
iron. An old chief followed a missionary for 
weeks intent upon the acquisition of an axe, and 
at last offered for it his head, which was hand- 
somely tattooed. When asked of what use the 
axe would be to him after the loss of his head, 
he replied that he was old, and should short! 
die, after which his head could be properly pots 4 
and sent to the missionary for his museum, of 
the accredited value of which he seemed to be 
fully aware.— The Book and us Missions. 





COLDS. 


When a man begins to cough, as the resalt of 
a common cold, it is the effort of nature herself 
attempting the cure, which she will effect in her 
own time and more effectually than any man can 
do, if she is let alone and her instincts cherished. 
What are these instincts? She abhors food and 
craves warmth. Hence, the moment a man is 
satistied he has taken cold, let him do three things: 
First, eat not an atom ; second, go to bed and 
cover up in a warm roum ; third, drink as mach 
cold water as be wants, or as much hot herb tea 
as he can, and in three cases out of four, he will 
be entirely well in thirty-six hours.—//ail. 

a 

The only escape from grief is to employment. 
The only resource against it is religion ; yet it is 
neither our policy nor our destiny to eseape it al- 





strength in heart and soul, as labor endows the 
arms with muscle and manhood.—Simms. 
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COLLECTING POSTAGE STAMPS. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser says that there 
is now a mania in some circles for collecting 
postage stamps of all nations. Some collections 
It says the 
comparisons of the different heads Jegends 
adopted by the several powers of the world, 
makes the collections something more than a 
mere pastime, and gives to it something of the 
dignity and value of a collection of coins or 
medals. The stamps of Maoritias and Hawaii, 
we believe, are accounted among the most rare, 
and wext to these may be named the Russian, 
for which, acting as amateur stamp broker, we 
should readity be authorized to offer a half dezen 
of the more common Itatian, German, or French 
varieties, and perhaps hundreds of English or 
American. The great variety of stamps obtain 
able ceases to be surprising when it is recollected 
that in each-ot the countries where they are em- 
ployed at all, several denominations are ixsued ; 
and in some of them (as in the United States) 
there are old and new patterns, all of which are 
necessary in acomplete collection. This elegant 
and curious “mania” is now chiefly indulged 
by young ladies, but we cannot tell how seon it 
may take possession of the more mature portion 
of mankind. 





. 
Our Curious Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Hero Worship. 

Among the Ace! Mountains there has been found, iv 
an old house, a bust of Lord Nelson. It is of white 
marble, somewhat stained by time and neglect Nelson 
is represented in bis costume of admiral, and bears on his 
breast five decorations. One in commemoration of the 
battle of Aboukir, has the inscription, “ Rear Admiral 
Lord Nelson of the Nile.’’ Another medal bears the 
words, * Almighty God has blessed his majeety’s glory.’ 
This bust, interesting in its artistic and historical asso- 
clation, was found on an altar devoted to the fetish wor- 
ship, where for hsif a century it has been reverenced a 
the deity of the mountain streams. The names of the 
sculptor® were ‘‘Coale and Lealy, of Lambeth.’ Thus 
for fifty years a bust of an English admiral has been wor- 
shipped as an idol. The flader of the statue has refused 
an offer of $500 for it. 

Anecdote of a Parrot. 

Mr. Cornwall Simeon gives the following anecdote in 
his ‘Stray Notes on Fishing and Natural History: — 
* A parrot belonging to some friends of mine was gene- 
rally taken out of the reom when the family assembled 
for prayers, for fear lest he might take into bis head to 
join irreverently im the response. One evening, however, 
his presence happened to be unveticed. and he was fer- 
gotten. For some time be maintained a derorous silence, 
but at length, instead of * Amen,’ out he came with 
‘Cheer, boys, cheer.’ On this the butler was direeted to 
remove him, and had got as far as the door with him, 
when the bird, perbeps thinking that he had committed 
himself, and had better apologize, called out, ‘Sorry I 
spoke.’ The overpowering effect on the congregation may 
be more easily imagined than described.”” 








ai lar WM A 
An Albanian has lately been afflicted with a singular 
and di h arisiog from a tendency 


to apoplexy, and of daily recurrence for a long time. 
Every day exactly at two—the hour at which he dined — 
he seemed to see an old hag of a frowning and incensed 
countenance euter the room, even when the door was 
bolted, rush up to him with every evidence of spite and 
indignation, and uttering something unintelligible, strike 
him a severe blow with her fist, causing him to fail into a 
swoon of longer or shorter duration. The man has since 
been relieved by blood-letting. 





Curious Invention. 

The latest invention is an instrument to prevent chick- 
ens from scratching up the gardens. It is something like 
& long spur, attached to the hind part of a hem’s leg. The 
instrument is so arranged, that when the hen is about to 
seratch the earth, the spur catches in the ground before 
the foot has fairly descended, and obliges ber to bring her 
foot down quietly and harmlessly im front of the place 
which she aimed at. The hen thereupon tries the other 
foot with a like result She keeps on trying, and before 
she is aware of it, the machine bas walked her right out 
of the garden! 

Electric Wonder. 

On the 16tb of August last » flash of lightning struck a 
windmill at Lappion, in France, in which there was a 
female, who was hiiled by the electric fluid, and on whose 
body there was left the picture of a neighboring tree, with 


all its branehgs and Jeaves complete. This singular tat- 
tooing by the lightubng was seen and attested by medical 
i and the icipal authorities of the place. 





Cheap Arrangement. 

Near Pittsburg, Pa., a grass widow had married her 
second husband without the intervention of a divorce, 
when, behold the first husband returned and claimed his 
own. The two husbands and the wife sat down and 
talked it over, and as the result, the original proprietor 
sold out all right and title for 65. He might be consid- 
ered a lucky fellow, indeed. 





THE WELCOME GUEST. 
This is the title of a large and brilliant family paper 
now just about to commence its third volame. ie ie in- 
tended, as its name indicates, for the lioms Circus, and 
its individuality consists in ite forming just such a jour- 


nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce w 
the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories are introduced, nor adver- 


tisements admitted; so that the object of the test 

variety and completeness is attained. It is printed in that 

favorite and convenient shape, the Foto Foam, tin, 

— number thirty-two large columns of nal an 
y 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journai is full to the brim each week of Onely 
written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of emi- 
nent men and of famous women, prose and poetic gems, 
all that is worthy of note in the and domestic 
news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new books, 
and wit and humor, forming a most captivating weekly 
melange. The pian of its issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, east and west. It is entisely 
neutral in politics, and all sectional and sectarian mat- 
ters, preferring to make itself a Watcome Guner to each 
end ail, rather than to indulge in j discussions. Ne 
vulgar word or line will ever sully its fair pages, whieh 
address themselves to the best taste and appreciation of 
every one. In ail respects it is 
FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 

the whole being from origins! . intended to 
introduce to public « corps of NEW AND wRILAiATT 
Whiteas ; and it will foliew the lead of po other journal 
It presents a chaste and elegaut bead- 


ing, and is ted upen heavy, One white paper. ome 
5 t of type, cast expressly for it. Thes 
forming of 
THE WELCOME GUEST, 
In the o4 


arming visitor for any family in the land 
terial _ . Scorpe of indy contributors 
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(Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 
TO A FRIEND. 


SY WILLIE Wane. 


Life wears for thee, my gentle friend, 
Ite purest, brightest flush— 

Pure as the crystal drop of dew, 
Or a lovely maid-no's blush. 

Thy sky is blue and cloudless, friend, 
As fair as aught can be; 

And pleasure sheds ber dazzling smiles, 
Fair one, on thee—on thee! 


‘Hope's busy fingers weave fair flowers 
In gariaods bright, to crown 

Thy brow. eo smooth and alabaster-like, 
Where never rests a frown. 

Thine-eyes are never wet with tears, 
For grief 's unknown to thee; 

Thy life is pure, untroubied as 
A summer's mooulit sea. 


But O, misfortune’s clouds will lower, 
And grief will fill thy heart, 

And pleasures one by one will fade, 
And even hope depart! 

But in thine hours of sadness, friend, 
Turn, turn thy thoughts above, 

And seek for comfort and for grace 
From Him who rules by love. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


AN EXPERIMENT. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 








By the way Miss Jenny Winchen walked up 
and down her little square chamber, with her 
hands pressed closely over her eyes, one would 
naturally enough have inferred—could they have 
seen her—that she was introuble. Miss Jenny’s 
brows were knit up strangely ; her pretty mouth 
had a decided droop at either corner. "When 
she allowed her hands to full by her sides their 
pink palms showed the tracks of her sharp, dainty 
finger-nails. 

Miss Jenny Winchen was not only in trouble, 
but in troubles. To be sure she would not say 
that their name was legion, but it seemed to her, 
in her pride and impatience, that they were so. 
In the first place, then, Miss Winchen had no 
money—in the second place she had no work—in 
the third place she was in love, which was more 
than the other two put together. Depending upon 
herself for a living, and having no one upon the 
great earth to help her, it was no wonder that 
without work she was without money. Money- 
less, she could not pay her bills. Every Satur- 
day night was a living torture to her. As for her 
being in love, I’m sure it was no fault of hers, 
since she couldn’t very well help it, and the ob- 
ject of her affections remained in sublime indiffer- 
ence as to the state of her feelings. Not that he 
was a cold, passionless man, but she had not 
awakened him yet. His eyes once open, Miss 
Winchen had nothing to fear, for she had a bright, 
handsome face, stamped across again’ and again 
with the light of her young heart, and, moreover 
every one liked her when she cared to have them. 

But again. The young lady in question 
walked harder than ever up and down her cham- 
ber. If she was thinking half as hard as she 
walked, she must soon have planned herself out 
of her troubles. 

“Tf I were only bright enough, I’m sure I 
could do something. If I could only get ill of a 
sudden—if—O, I have it!” 

Miss Winchen danced around the room like a 
pleased child. She danced so fast and so hard 
that the fastenings fell out of her glossy brown 
hair, and it slipped in a shining wave to her 
waist. Her eyes grew bright, her face colored 
up with the suddenness of her emotion, and she 
shut her small white teeth into her crimson lip. 
This was the way her plan affected her. 

By-and-by she smoothed back her, hair into a 
great coil at the back of her head, re-arranged 
the muslin ruffle at her throat, smoothed down 
the folds of her tasteful dress, and descended to 
the parlor below. There she met the man she 
loved. She could not do this without flashing 
her eyes at him. It was not to be expected. He 
gave a little start when she entered the room. 
Her face was brilliantly beautiful at that mo- 
ment, and he was not the only one who noticed it. 

“ Good evening, Miss Winchen,’ he said, and 
made room for her upon the sofa beside him. 

At this, a meddlesome little creature in a red 
delaine dress, who sat by the table making tape- 
trimming, looked up. 

>“ What have you been doing to your cheeks, 

Miss Winchen ?” she exclaimed, with as much 
spite as she could muster. ‘I never saw them 
so red before.” 

Having taken the proffered seat beside Mr. 
Hammond, Miss Winchen did not feel much like 
indulging in a skirmish with this little pink and 
white creature. Still, she never allowed such an 
expression to pass unheeded by her. So she 
said, flashing her eyes again : 

‘Perhaps I have been painting them. 
are at liberty to find out if you wish to.” 

Miss Mary—the little thing in red—chose to 
be quite insulting at this. 

“I thought so,” she said, precisely as though 
she believed it; wh Jenny said some- 
thing in a brusque way about her being a very 
apt judge in such matters—in fact, an experienced 
person, whose opinion would not be gainsayed, 
which quite silenced Miss Mary. 

There is a class of women, a poor, pitiful class, 
who cannot bear to see one of their own sex in 
possession of grace and beauty. Heaven help 
them! They need help. Miss Mary was one 
of these. A cankering envy gnawed out all that 
was good and true in her heart. 

Through that evening, or, I might say for the 
next hour, Jenny Winchen was charming. Mr. 
Hammond found it out so. Perhaps the stern 
barriers of his heart had been giving way un- 
consciously all this time, for they were swept out 
of existence in a trifling space of time, as he sat 
there. He knew it, too, and that was the best of 
it all. So you will perceive that one of Jenny’s 
troubles was in reality taken quite out of the way, 
although she was ignorant of the fact. 

But back again to her plan, which I am sure 
you must have understood to be one pertaining 
solely to money matters. It was well for her that 

she was among a prying, credulous set, or she 
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would not have been so sure that it would have 
worked. After she went to her room that night, 
she wrote in an odd back-hand, a short letter to 
herself, in which the statement was very plain 
and concise, that she, Miss Jenny Winchen, had 
by the death of her uacle been left in the posses- 
sion of a very handsome property which would 
be duly made over to her; also, that she was to 
be congratulated upon her good luck, which it 
was to be hoped, by the aid of Divine Power, she 
would know how .o appreciate. This letter was 
duly signed, and placed in an envelope which 
bore the New York mail-mark,and which had been 
sent to Miss Jenny with quite a different epistle 
inside of it. 

Having completed this little piece of business 
(she left the room purposely to do it), she went 
down stairs again, her face as flushed and her 
eyes as bright asever. She was very indepen- 
dent, and so before she seated herself, she took a 
few rapid turns up and down the room, as though 
there was something so very weighty resting up- 
on her mind that she did not wholly understand 
what she was about. It was a consummate piece 
of acting, taking even the worst side of it. As 
she walked, she pulled her handkerchief from 
her pocket, and the letter with it. 

Of course that was just what she intended to 
do, although the dozen who saw the missive fall 
to the carpet did not deem the thing possible. 
The letter remained unmolested until she left the 
room, and then a score or more of busy hands 
were stretched out towards it, and as many eager 
eyes ran curiously over its contents. 

“O my goodness!” said Miss Mary, dropping 
back into her chair, and letting her cherished 
roll of tape-trimming unwind across the floor. 
“O my goodness! that was what made her ap- 
pear so funny to-night when she came down. 
Her cheeks were as red as cherries, and her lips 
looked as though they were all afire!: O my—” 

“T wonder how much she’s got?” spoke up 
some one else—a little pinched-faced woman, who 
looked as though she would sell her soul for a 
five-cent bit. 

“O, a great deal, I’m sure,” answered Miss 
Mary. “Iwas never so taken aback in all my 
life. O, wont she lay on the nice things now ?” 

“ Perhaps she’ll buy an extra pound of paint !” 
said a sly-looking girl at Miss Mary’s elbow. “I 
wouldn’t like to say anything about it to her, 
though, would you?” 

“Poh, Sarah Miller! I hope you didn’t think 
I meant that—I was only in on. Miss Winchen 
knows how to take ae, I guess.” 

“T guess so, too,” was the apt rejoinder. | 

“1 wonder if she’ll want to board here this 
winter ?” said the landlady, Mrs. Bartlett, musing- 
ly, to herself. ‘I don’t believe she could find a 
better place. I have always tried to be a mother 
to her, and always shall. She has a nice room, 
the best one in the whole house—or, at least it 
would be, if it were only a little larger. I—” 

“Well, some folks always seem to be in just 
such luck. I for one always expect to have to 
work !” spoke up an elderly married lady from 
the corner, sighing deeply, as she sank heavily 
down in her chair. 

How long they would have run on in this fanny 
way I cannot tell, if Mr. Hammond had not en- 
tered the parlor—he left it just after Jenny—and 
silenced them. I don’t mean silenced them in 
the extreme sense of the term—quieted them, 
would be the better word, perhaps. But in his 


~presence they could not allow the subject to 


oP eey say that Miss Winchen has grown sud- 
denly rich, Mr. Hammond,” said Miss Mary, 
holding off her tape-trimming from her eyes, that 
she might get a fairer view of it. 

“Indeed !” said the gentleman, starting up a 
little in spite of himself, for he wished to appear 
very cool and calm about it, supposing, in the 
meantime, that everybody could see through his 
heart as easily as he could himself. 

“Yes; an uncle of hers left it to her—some 
one away off in York State.” 

“She’s very fortunate,” said Mr. Hammond, 
drawing his evening paper before his eyes, and 
attempting to read with it upside down. 

“Allthe gentlemen will think so, I guess,” 
laughed Miss Mary, looking slyly out of the cor- 
ners of her eyes. 

“T’m not so sure of that,” was the grave an- 
swer; “I think I have met with men who do not 
make money their god.” 

“ Whew—how seriously you take it!”” was the 
surprised answer. ‘You look as solemn as a 
priest !” 

Mr. Hammond colored deeply. He felt sure 
then that Miss Mary had his secret. So he did 
not answer her, but continued to read his paper 
upside down, and to curse in his heart Miss Win- 
chen’s property, which had broken in upon his 
brief but beautiful dream. 

Jenny was late at breakfast the next morning, 
but the whole breakfast-room full of boarders 
waited to geta sight at her. They seemed to 
have an idea that she herself would make her ap- 

ina very materially changed 
from her former one. But they were mistaken, 
she was just the same as ever. 

“Did you find a letter belonging to me in the 
parlor this morning, or last night, Kate?” she 
asked, in a low, clear voice, of the servant-girl, 
as she handed her her coffee. 

“T didn’t.” 

“Did your mistress ?” 

“Tl see, ma’am.” 

“ I believe there was one picked up,” said the 
landlady, in a slow, hesitating way. ‘I guess 
it’s in the parlor now. Kate, run up and get it.” 

It was as good as a play all around, and Jenny 
was conscious of it. For her part she was de- 
termined not to be outdone. She bit her lip vex- 
edly, when the letter was placed in her hand. 
She looked it over a little curiously, too, for the 
benefit of those who were watching her. 

Now if her mind had been quite at ease, Miss 
Winchen would have enjoyed this joke beyond all 
things. As it was, she liked it well enough. 
Turning to her right hand neighbor at the table, 
she made some trifling remark about being care- 
less with her letters. 

“A boarding house parlor isn’t a very safe 
place to drop a letter,” remarked the person ad- 
dressed, in an insinuating tone. 











“ No—but in our parlor, Miss Paul, one might | 


feel safe in throwing a hundred letters about | 


loosely,” Jenny said, in a confident, innocent way. 
“O my!” ejaculated Miss Mary, involuntarily. 
“What! don’t you think so ?” queried Jenny, 
in a tone of surprise. 


“No, I do not,” answered Miss Mary, flatly 


and bluntly. 


Jenny did not speak. Perhaps she would | 


have done so, but at that moment she looked up 
and met the quizzical gaze of Mr. Hammond. 
She blushed a little and dropped her eyes. Some- 
how his look thrilled her through the heart. 

Weeks went on, and Miss Jenny Winchen was 
treated with great respect and deference by every 
member of Mrs. Bartlett’s family. Her board 
was not mentioned to her either by her wily, penu- 
rious landlady, and here was a great relief. But 
worst of all, Mr. Hammond was afraid of her, 
or of her supposed property. Nothing could be 
done to remove the feeling of fear that existed 
between them, and Jenny grew to be very miser- 
able. Time flew along and another trouble came 
toher. She could not get work. She knew 
well enough that Mrs. Bartlett would not always 
remain so plausible and kind to her—that she 
should have to show her some tangible sign of 
her riches, in the shape of a pile of board money. 

When this feeling of unrest grew to be hard- 
est with Miss Winchen, she looked around her 
fora friend. It seemed to her that her heart 
would burst open, if she did not tell some one her 
troubles. Of course, for a great deal of her suffer- 
ings.she blamed herself, just as she ought to have 
done. To whom should she go—in whom should 
she confide? She thought of Mr. Hammond, 
and decided she would tell him the whole story, 
and if he chose he might hate her, she could not 
help it. - 

The next morning—it was a sharp, wintry 
morning, and cold and cheerless every where—she 
was inthe warm, cosy parlor alone with him. 
He sat reading upon the sofa. How Jenny’s 
heart throbbed and trembled when she tried to 
speak his name. 

“Mr. Ham—mond,”’she made out to say,at last. 

He looked up. His eyes were so pleasant and 
kind that she was melted in a moment. 

“Will you be my friend ?” she broke out, go- 
ing towards him. 

“ With all my heart!” was the warm, earnest 
answer. 

She sat down beside him and told him the 
whole—all—everything. What led her into this 
wrong, and that, how foolish she had been, how 
very thoughtless she had proved herself, how sorry 
she was, how very much she needed a friend, and 
how she had thought fora long time that she 
dared trust him. 

Well, what did Mr. Hammond say to all this ? 
you ask. 

He said that he was giad of it. That her 
property, or her supposed property, had come 
like a cruel barrier between his, heart and hers ; 
that he loved her truly and well, and, if she 
pleased, he would insure lyn/9r the future against 
all further troublé. Didy-we liko the idea? he 
asked. Miss Jeuny did like it, but she did not 
say so atonce. She was too proud to throw her- 
self upon his kindness in that way. She thought 
of the board-bill, and shook her head. 

“ Wait,” she said, deprecatingly. 

But no—for Charlie Hammond, “ wait” was 
not the word just then. He would not wait, he 
protested stoutly, “ unless,” he added, a little ro- 
guishly, “she should come into a sudden posses- 
sion of property again.” 

Just then the door-bell rang loudly, and the 
postman called out, ‘‘ Jenny Winchen, one cent!” 

“ A letter!” she exclaimed, taking the missive 
from his hand. 

As she read, she grew very white, and sank 
down upon the sofa. 

“ What is it ?” asked Mr. Hammond. 

She pointed him to the letter, faintly. 

“By Jove!” he cried out, after reading a few 
words, and dropping it as though it had Leena 
live coal. 

“Tam rich, after all,” Jenny said, covering 
her face with her hands. 

Mr. Hammond did not speak. 

“Read the letter aloud to me, please,” she 
said, laughing through her tears. 

He would not do it. So let me tell you its con- 
tents, reader. Miss Jenny Winchen was informed 
that by the death of an uncle she had come in 
possession of a very handsome property, which 
was hers to lat any 

“We will be so happy!” she said, as she 
folded the letter the second time. 

Strange, wasn’t it? but Charlie Hammond 
looked as solemn as though he was at a funeral. 

“O, I’m so sorry—so very, very sorry!” he 
said, for all the world like a great, disappointed 
school-boy. 

But this sketch must end here. I'll say, how- 
ever, that Mr. Hammond grew after a while to 
look upon Jenny’s property (she became his wife 
that winter) with a tolerable degrees of equanim- 
ity. The boarders at Mrs. Bartlett's remained 
in blissful ignorance of the whole affair. They 
did not read the second letier, however. 

I wouldn’t advise any moneyless man or wo- 
man who reads this sketch, to try Miss Winchen’s 
experiment. Ten chances to one it would fail 
next time. 








UNIVERSAL CANNIBALISM. 


“ That ‘all flesh is grass,’”” remarks a learned 
writer, ‘‘ is not only metaphorically, but literally 
true ; for, all those creatures we bebold, are but 
herbs of the field, digested into flesh in ‘them, or 
more remotely carnitied in ourselves. Nay, we are 
what we all abhor, anthropophagi and cannibals ; 
devourers not only of men, but of our own selves ; 
and that not in an allegory, but a positive truth ; 
for all this mass of flesh which we behold, came 
in at our mouths ; this frame we look upon hath 
been our trenchers. In brief, we have devoured 
ourselves.” 





ELOQUENCE OF WOMEN. 


Addison had a very exalted 9 inion of the 
eloquence of women. He says, “‘ Were women 
admitted to plead in courts of jadicature, I am 
persuaded they would carry the eloquence of the 
bar to greater heights than it has yet attained. 
If any one doubts this, let him be present at 
those debates which frequently arise among the 
ladies of the British fishery.” 
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TO CORRSSPONDENTS. 


Mary H.—The poem does not lack merit—many of the 
ideas and expressions are highly poetical, but the versi- 
fication is mueh too irregular fo mechanism. 

* Harvarp "'—Some authorities support the hypothesis 

that the glaciers will continue to enlarge as long as the 
present natural arrangements remain nist Itis 
supposed by those who entertain this opinion, that the 
coldness of the accamulating masses of ice must “rach 
year increase, and that this influence, added to eac 
winter's snow, will continue to augment their size. It 
is stated that they have decidedly ny within | the 
memory of the present g 
inhabitants. 

* Bortper.’’—Spanish mahogany improves by = in hard- 
ness and color; West India mahogany loses tone as it 





old. 

dccecetont,. Brooklyn. N Y.—The fangs of the tarantula 
(spider) are three-sixteenths of an uch in length, two 
on the upper jaw and one on the lower, mashing ia 
tween the two above. Each is crooked, forming about 
the fourth part of a circle, and the animal has power to 
throw them back far enough to inflict s wound which 
is very ly. 

M. M1 —The thermometer was invented by a Dutch pesz- 
ant. Seventeen kinds have been invented, but those 
most generally used are the Reaumur’s, Fatrenbeit’s, 
and the Centigrade. Fahrenheit was the first who ured 

mercury for the thermometer. 

C. B., Milford, Mass —The State census of Maine shows a 

population of 645, 137, which is an increase of 61,568 
over that of 1850 e — increase is fu 
Aroostook, which shows a gain o' 

* Operativs.”"—Manchester, in pagtand. is the greatest 
manufacturing city in the world, employing in its fac- 
tories and foundries daily a motive steam power equal 
to that of 1,200,000 horses. This “Ba 30.000 tons 
of coal for raising steam, or 9.300.000 tons per anrum., 

M. D.—* Dirge © is a contraction of the Latin word dirige, 
used in the old formula of the Catholic service for the 
dead— Dirge, Domine, Deus. 

Inquirer.— You will find all the particulars in Burney’: 
* History of the Buccaneers of America." 

Reapex.—The famous day of the Barricades of Paris took 
place on the 12th of May, 1588, when the populace in- 
vested the troops of King Henry ‘UL. in the Louvre, and 
forced him to tly trom tue capital. 

8. 8. a4 Roxburgh says he bas seen a banyan tree 100 
feet in height, and full 500 yards in circumference 
round tbe extremities of the branches. It is found 
wild in the skirts of the Circar Mountains; its ieaves 
are used by the Brahmins as dinner-plates; a species of 

obtained from its juice, and the fruit is 

eaten by birds. It is the Ficus indica of Linnseus. 

Wits Z., Philadelphia.—We cannot send you the num- 
bers yee wish ; we are out of them, and cannot procure 





A NEW VOLUME. 

After three more numbers of The Flag of our 
Union we shall commence a new volume, being 
the sizteenth volume and sixteenth year of the pub- 
lication of the paper. It was the first paper of 
its class in the country, and though it has found 
plenty of imitators, has still remained a favorite 
with th ds upon Our readers 
know us too well to require any big p ; 
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larger than the highest paid to any of our gov 





list of pensioned officialk—a thing 


unknown to 


There is scarce one of 
these gentlemen who does not receive a salary 
ernors. The annual cost of the diplomatic corps 
is £344,275; but then, for the credit of the 
country, the noble and honorable ambassadors 
and envoys live like gentlemen! Of the pen- 
sioners for many of whom are 
ladies of slender reputation, some receive £4000 
perannum. The Grafton peerage has cost the 
British nation two millions fifty seven thousand 


“ civil services,” 


| six hundred and fifty-eight pounds sterling—the 


| 


House of Marlborough a million and a half 
sterling! Then what a fine thing glory is! 
us see at how cheap a rate the “ Meteor flag of 
England” has been supported. The peace estab- 
lishment of England in thirty-four years cost 
| £549,083,112; the average annual expenditure 
being nearly equal to that of the whole aunual 
cost of our executive government. 


Let 


But the church establishment is the crowning 
glory of the British nation. The revenues of 
the English church (Church of England and 
Wales, not reckoning Ireland) amount to 
£10,000,000 annually in round numbers. The 
revenue of the Archbishop of Canterbury amount- 
ed in one year (1843) to £27,705, that of the 
Archbishop of York to £20,141 How well do 
these beneficiaries obey the injunction of Scrip- 
ture, “not to be given to filthy lucre,” because 
“they that will be rich fall into temptations and 
asnare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, 
which drown men in destruction and perdition.”” 
On the beauties of the State Church of Ireland 
we have not space to enlarge. Suflice it to say, 
by way of specimen, that in eight parishes in 
Ireland, there are 173 church members, that the 
tithes amount to £4860, and that consequently 
each man, woman and child costs about £28 per 
annum. Who will dare deny, afier reading the 
above (in which it will be observed that the sums 
stated are pounds sterling, the pound being 
equivalent to $4 84 of our currency) that Eng- 
land is a great nation, that the blessings promised 
and bestowed of the British government and 
throne are unspeakable, and that John Bull 
ought to be, if he is not, the happiest animal on 
the face of creation * 

err? 
A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 

The Paris Journal des Debats, in the course of 
a letter from Shanghai, states that a number of 
foreign adventurers have joined the imperial 
troops, and in their conflicts with the Tai Ping 
rebels, are achieving a desperate and bloody rep- 
utation. Among these soldiers of fortune is an 
American named Ward, who, it appears, agrees 
to capture cities by job-work. The correspondent 
writes: “ Ward had collected a troop of four to 








suffice it to say we have engaged some new and 
well known writers who will enrich the forthcom- 
ing volume, and we intend to bestow increased 
care and attention upon its several departments. 
It has always maintained the reputation of being 
the best story paper in America, and we are re- 
solved that it shall still deserve the name. Let 
our friends remember to subscribe early, that there 
may be no break in the receipt of the paper, as 
we always discontinue sending at the expiration of 
the time paid for. Remember that we send The 
Welcome Guest (the largest literary weekly in 
America) and The Flag of Union together for 
$3 a year. 





“MERRIE ENGLAND.” 

We have no fault to find with all the kindly 
things that are said just now about the mother 
country, and we think sincerely that it is about 
time to bury old grievances, and to let by-gones 
be by-gones. But when England is held up by 
Anglomaniacs as a model, we feel disposed to 
check the spurious enthusiasm by the statement 
of a few facts respecting her much-vaunted gov- 
ernment. In England the elective franchise is 
held by 1 in every 19 of the gross population ; in 
Scotland by 1 in 30, and in Ireland by 1 in 43! 
Harrah for the British constitution! A majority 
of the House of Commons is elected by one- 
fifth of the total registered electors of Great 
Britain! About one-third of the House of Com- 
mons is 80 ituted that it emb only 6 
marquises, 7 earls, 21 viscounts, 34 lords, 25 
right h bles, 47 h bles, 56 baronets, 9 
knights, 8 lord-lieutenants, 75 deputy and vice- 
lieutenants, 53 magistrates, 64 placemen, 108 
patrons of church livings, 3 admirals, 3 lieuten- 
ant-generals, 3 major-generals, 22 colonels, 28 
lieutenant-colonels, 16 majors, 43 captains in the 
army and navy, 21 lieutenants in the same, and 
4 cornets. 

The soil of Great Britain is divided among 
30,000 persons. In 1780, the total number of 
landed proprietors in England wag 250,000, in- 
stead of 30,000 as now, and that number is 
rapidly diminishing, as the process of absorption 
goes on. The expenses of the royal family, 
their private spending money, levied in taxes on 
the nation, amount only to about £700,000 per 
annum, of which Prince Albert (poor fellow!) 
receives only about forty or fifty thousand! The 
expenses of maintaining the royal residences are 
only about £70,000 a year. The coachmen, 
postilions, and footmen of the queen cost a mere 
trifle annually —a bagatelle of £12,563. The 
expenditure of the royal steward for one year 
(according to the civil list) was £63,907, one 
item of which was £3130 for washing table 
linen. From this item it appears that 250,000 
table cloths, at 3d. each, must have passed 
through the hands of the washerwoman, or about 
linen enough to encircle the entire globe! The 
fall regalia of the crown, to be sure, is rather 
expensive, it must be confessed—the cost of the 








*| jewels alone in the royal bauble being £111,900. 


The annual cost of the executive government of 
Great Britain is £919,453, which is only about 
fifty-seven times the cost of our own, and #hen 
we consider what a fine thing it is to be governed 
asthe British people are governed, who but a 
miser would count the difference ? 

Then the British institutions can boast of a 





five th d Tagals, belonging to Manilla, and 
about a dozen sailors from ditferent seaports of 
the east He and his men were paid by Tou-Tai, 
or Mayor of Shanghai, three hundred and fifiy 
taels, or about three thousand francs a month, 
and he enjoyed the title of colonel. Tho retak- 
ing of Sung-Kiang brought the gallant eolonel 
the sum of 87,500 francs. The city of Tsing- 
Pow, near Shanghai, was taken by the rebels. 
The Tou-Tai was in great trepidation, but Ward 
re-assured him, and offered to make all right for 
@ personal reward of 300,000 francs. Arrived at 
Tsing-Pow he gave the signal of assault, and 
was received by a shower of balls. But Ward 
is brave, and he determined to prove himself 
worthy the confidence of the Tou-Tai. Twice 
repulsed, twice he returned to the charge. 
Climbing the walls with but about fifty of his 
followers, he found himself face to face with the 
chief of the Tai-Pings ; he fired at him twice 
but missed. ‘ You rascal,’ replied his adversary, 
in good English, ‘I'll show you I can fire better 
than you!’ and he did show it by shooting the 
colonel in the stomach and leg. Yet Ward 
escaped, though the greater portion of his men 
were lost. He is now at Shanghai; and as he is 
of gcud constitution, it is probable that in a few 
weeks he will be up again and at the head of a 
band of brigands, anxious to repair his ill luck.” 





New York Arries.—The apple trade in 
Western New York is now being prosecuted with 
considerable vigor. The high price of freight 
and the abundance of the crop almost every- 


-where, reduces the price to the grower consider- 


ably below what he obtained last year. Only 
the best apples are saleable for shipment, hence 
many are not brought to market at all. The 
price paid is eighty-seven cents per barrel for the 
best, and one or two shillings less for common 
shipping sorts. 





Tue Haves Arctic Exrepitiox.—Intelli- 
gence has been received that the Hayes Arctic 
Expedition was safely moored in winter quarters 
in September, in latitude 79 degrees 40 minutes. 
All parties in the expedition were well and in 
good spirits. Dr. Hayes hoped to accomplish 
much in the succeeding season. This news was 
taken across Greenland to a Danish port, and 
from thence to Copenhagen. 





A WIvperness.—There is a gradual thin- 
ning out of the scattered settlements in the north- 
ern part of Coos county, New Hampshire. 
Dixville, which ten years ago had three families, 
has been uninhabited for several years. (dell 
for many years has had bat one inhabitant—e 
hermit. 





~~ a 

A Featuer ror Frovsnam.—The Empe- 
ror of Russia has sent to Charles Frodsham, the 
London chronometer maker, a gold medal, as 
an acknowledgement of his services in furnish- 

ing chronometers for the great Kussian survey. 
—_———lS.DSes-e 
Harp Lucx.—A widow of thirty, living in 
Stratford, Canada, lately sued a young man of 
twenty-one for $10,000 damages for breach of 
promise of marriage. 





The jury gave her $300. 





_———_—- 
A Cuntosity.—Mr. Rarey has brought with 
him from England a Shetland pony only thirty 
inches high. 





$3.—The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 
Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 











































A CAPITAL “DORG” STORY. 

We don’t know when we have laughed so 
heartily over a “dog story’ as we did the other 
day over a narrative for which the editor of the 
Troy Arena is responsible. If our readers can 
peruse it without having their risibilities affected, 
we “guv it ap.” 

A very clever French gentleman named I. R. 
G. Pery, a resident of New York, but now tem- 
porarily sojourning at Saratoga, prides himself 
particularly on his knowledge of dogs, for which 
he has a huge passion. Tan-terriers are his pe- 
culiar favorites in the “ dog line,” and on these 
his knowledge and experience are varied and ex- 
tensive. Recently “ Bill” Huddleston was at 
Saratoga, and while there was quite intimate with 
the Frenchman. The principal subject of con- 
vérsation was dogs, and the Frenchman was 
given to understand that Huddleston had a most 
remarkable variety of imported black-and-tan- 
terriers, and the quality of Bill’s dogs were so 
highly extolled by the Saratogians that the 
Frenchman became extremely anxious to procure 
some of that breed. Bill promised to forward 
one immedintely to the enthusiastic Frenchman. 
Days passed on and Bill did not redeem his 
promise, for he had no dogs to send, having nev- 
er owned a blood canine in the whole course of 
his life. The Frenchman telegraphed and wrote, 
and sent word over and over again to have one 
of those remarkable imported canines sent to 
him, but they didn’t come, and so being unable 
to stand the neglect longer, he drove down here 
three or four days ago especially to procure one 
of Huddleston’s dogs. William was out of 
town and did not see the Frenchman, who was 
compelled to return in sorrow, not having been 
able to procure a specimen of the favorite breed. 
When William returned, however, he made up 
his mind to at once relieve the anxiety of his 
many friends. Accordingly he bargained with 
Chambers to procure for him forthwith the 
meanest looking dog in town, a feat that was 


.speedily accomplished at a cost of $250. The 


animal was tall, thin, dirty, ugly-looking, per- 
fectly spiritless, and certainly the meanest look- 
ing specimen of the dog kind that mortal man 
ever looked on. Pots of paint and brushes were 
procured, and skilful artists at once proceeded to 
convert the dog into a fancy black-and-tan. The 
paint was put on thick, the red and black being 
here and there relieved by white spots, so that 
when the animal left the hands of the artists he 
was probably the most singularly marked animal 
ever seen in this or any other locality. He was 
next decorated with a huge wire muzzle, an od- 
dity in itself, and then yellow and red ribbons 
completed the decorations. Next the animal 
was placed in a large crate to be forwarded by ex- 
press to the dog-fancying Frenchman. The fol- 
lowing is the inscription on the huge direction 
card attached to the wooden cage: 

“I. R. G. Pery, Marvin House, Saratoga, 
care of Ran Hulin, Dog Inspector. This side, 
keep dry, C.O.D. Handle with care. Imported 
by Dr. Kane. A cross of Esquimaux with St. 
Bernard breed. Nonameforhimknown. From 
Professor W. D. Huddleston, Dog Fancier.” 

Saturday afternoon the “dorg” was started 
by express for his destination, and as he was 
taken through the streets in his cage in an ex- 
press wagon, crowds followed to obtain a sight at 
the strange-looking animal, and the whole town 
was in a broad grin over the event. When the 
Frenchman receives this fancy “dorg,” and 
looks at his coat of many colors, we have no 
doubt that he will be slightly astonished, and 
will own up that Huddleston’s imported dogs are 
of a most singular breed. 





A “Lams.”—A toy-seller who had recently 
taken to himself a wife, was exceedingly tender 
to her in epithet; his frequent address to her was 
“My lamb.” One day a little dirty-faced boy 
asked for a toy, and the busy toy-seller said, ““ My 
lamb, serve that boy, please.” The boy was 
served and went away, but soon returned to have 
his toy changed. The toy-seller doubted whether 
it had been bought at his shop, and said, “‘ Who 
served thee?” The lad replied, “It war the 
lam’, sir.” The toy-seller blushed, exchanged 
the toy, and for the future addressed his wife as 
if she were a rational creature. 





Garrpatpi and AmMERICA.—Garibaldi writes 
to Mr. John Anderson, of New York: “I shall 
feel greatly obliged by your expressing my sym- 
pathy for the American people, the grandeur of 
whose clevation I admire, and which arose from 
the same revolutionary cause as that in which the 
Italians are now struggling for liberty.” This 
consoles us for the disparaging remarks of Lam- 
artine about this country. 





SIMPLICITY SIMPLIFIED.—Mr. Coventry 
Patmore’s poem, “ Faithful Forever,” has ap- 
peared in England. From the criticisms of it in 
the English papers, it would appear to be simplic- 
ity simplitied, as the following lines show : 

** The boiler in the scullery 
Leaked, yesterday, at half-past three, 


And so we had the workmen in; 
They found the iron-work grown thin.” 





Mason Beavurecarp.—Major Beauregard, 
captain in the corps of engineers, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the military academy 
at West Point, and will relieve the present 
superintendent at the close of the approaching 
semi-annual examination of cadets. 





Tue Heart's Scnoorixc,—The human 
heart, like a feather-bed, must be roughly 
handled, well shaken, and exposed to a variety 
of turns, to prevent its becoming hard. 





Sexstsce TreatmMent.—Nursing, diet and 
good care are the rules in the Paris hospitals, in- 
stead of the drenching, bleeding and cupping so 
long used as remedies. 





Fresca Women.— Madame de Girardin 
says, ‘The rarest thing in France next toa 
stupid woman, is a’generous one.” 





Wir axp Bsacty.—Men of wit are rarely 
the captives of beautiful fools. 





ENGLISH CONVERSATION. 
A Scottish writer of much cleverness, in an 
essay upon “ National Characteristics,” published 
some years since, draws the following cool par- 
allel between the art of talking, as practised upon 
the north and south sides of the Tweed : “ Amid 
the more active Scottish qualities, the shallow 
reasoning, or the want of reasoning of the Eng- 
lishmen, would be despised, and his cold, unim- 
aginative, and unimpassioned character would be 
scorned ; while the absence of all dash or spirit 
in his conversation, even when literary, his choice 
of words, and their loud, confident and emphat- 
ical pronunciation, to express nothing ; his fear 
to say anything at all uncommon, or that had not 
been said before; and his resource in strong, 
formal, slow, and serious declarations of some 
matter of fact, as, ‘the very extraordinary sat- 
isfaction which he received from the most uncom- 
mon excellence, and really admirable style of a 
dinner at Lord ’s, where he had thé honor 
of meeting,’ etc., etc. ; or, if he be above this, in 
equally strong, formal, slow, and serious accounts 
of the qualities of a particular wine, the inter- 
marriages of particular families, the amount of 
the fortune of each of their members, and such 
like wretched trash—the ne plus ultra of observa- 
tion and weakmindedness.” Lest this represen- 
tation should be deemed inaccurate, he adds 
that, ‘an unquestionable illustration may be 
taken from a traly English writer, Doctor John- 
son, ‘many of whose Ramblers,’ as Scott ob- 
serves, ‘are little better than a sort of pageant, 
where trite and obvious maxims are made to 
swagger in lofty and mystic language, and get 
some credit because they are not easily under- 
stood,’ Boswell tells us that he (Johnson) gave 
Sir Joshua Reynolds the following account of 
its (the Rambler) getting its name: ‘ What must 
be done, sir, will be done. When I was to begin 
publishing that paper, I was at a loss how to 
name it. I satdown at night upon my bedside, 
and resolved that I would not go to sleep till I 
had fixed its title. The Rambler seemed the 
best that occurred, and I took it.’ This presents 
the usual number of words about a matter of no 
general, and of very little personal interest. Its 
amountis, that he called it the Rambler, because 
it was the best title that occurred to him within 
the limited time which he was pleased to allow 
himself for the decision of this point; in other 
words, he called it the Rambler, because it 
pleased him to call it the Rambler.” 








CATS AND EARTHQUAKES. 

The following dinary dote of the 
sensibility of cats to aprroaching danger from 
earthquakes, is well authenticated. In the year 
1783, two cats, belonging to a hant of Mes- 
sina, in Sicily, announced to him the approach 
of an earthquake. Before the first shock was 
felt, these two animals seemed anxious to work 
their way through the door of a room in which 
they were. Their master, observing their fruit- 
less efforts, opened the door for them. At a sec- 
ond third door which they likewise found 
shut, they repeated their efforts, and, on being set 
completely at liberty, they ran straight through 
the street, and out of the gates of the town. The 
merchant, whose curiosity was excited by this 
strange conduct of the cats, followed them into 
the fields, where he again saw them scratching 
and burrowing in the earth. Soon after, there 
was a violent shock of an earthquake, and many 
of the houses of the city fell down, of which 
number the merchant’s was one; so that he was 
indebted for his life to the singular foresight of 
his cats. 











A wHite WoMAN AMONG NATIVE AFRICANS; 
—A Sierra Leone paper states that a white wo- 
man who panied her husband, a mission- 
ary, up the Cavalla River last May, excited the 
greatest curiosity and admiration among the 
sable dwellers of that benighted region, where a 
white woman had never before been seen. All 
wanted to touch her, and great surprise was ex- 
pressed upon feeling her hair. The king of Ny- 
inemo tribe called her “ very fine,” and compli- 
mented her husband greatly for his taste in 
selecting her. And when she told him he might 
see other white women who would surpass her, 
he said that would either never be, or else a very 
long time. Owing to her presence the attend- 
ance on preaching was extraordinarily large. 
During her visit at the mission station hundreds 
went to see her, who said they could feel satisfied 
to die now they had seen such a wonderful being 
as a white woman. 








Tue Prince Imrertat.—A schoolroom for 
the prince imperial has just been prepared on the 
ground floor of the Palace of the Tuileries on 
the side of the garden. It contains a well selected 
library, philosophical and h 1 instru- 
ments, etc. The prince will be five years old on 
the 16th of March next. What hassuch a child 
to do with philosophical and mathematical in- 
struments? Do they mean to “Blimber” him 
to death like poor little Paul Dombey # 








Syurr-TakinG.—The fashion of snuff-taking 
is said to have been first introduced by a lady, no 
less a one than the celebrated Catherine de Medi- 
cis. We shall ever think better of the habit 
hereafter, though, gallantry aside, we think it is 
the last one that should have been invented by a 
lady. 





Leataery.— Morocco dressing establish- 
ments are still increasing in number and extent, 
although enameled oilcloth and other imitations 
of morocco leather have come into very exten- 
sive use during the past five years. 





Goinc BacKWaRD.— The census-taker in 
New Miulford, Connecticut, found three old 
maids, each two years younger than they were 
ten years ago. 





A vost Bet.—An Albany dandy bet his 
glossy black moustache on the presidential elec- 
tion ; he lost it, and looks pale and forlorn. 





True Grory.—Great actions carry their glory 
with them as the ruby wears its color. 





cx TRER FLAG OF OUR 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

A second crop of green corn, beans and rad- 
ishes is in the market at Brownsville, Texas. 

A new silver mine has been discovered by some 
Illinois young men at Pike’s Peak. 

The other day one German in Detroit drank 
84 and another 95 glasses of lager beer. 

A German woman at Helen, Minn., lately 
killed a thieving bear with a sled stake. 


There are no fewer than 100 professional as- | 


sassins in Lisbon, Portugal. 

A Russian tradesman at St. Petersburg lately 
swallowed 40 candles on a wager. 

The government of Canada have appointed a 
day of general thanksgiving. 

’Tis queer that a melancholy ditty, void of 
sense or meaning, is called a “ glee.” 

The historian Alison regards Napoleon III. 
with “ intense suspicion,” it appears. 

In large sections of Europe women are habit- 
ually harnessed to the plough. 

A single firm in Buffalo has received this sea- 
son 5,000,000 bushels of grain. 

For the year ending August 31, 1860, North 


Carolina raised 9,000,000 dollars’ worth of cotton. | 


Queen Wizabeth, of England, who was an 
epicure, liked the flesh of the porpoise. 


The dogs killed in Philadelphia during the | 


summer numbered 1688. 

The aversion of the best citizens to take office 
is one of the greatest dangers of a State. 

Four cows at Crofton, C. W., fought a flock 
of geese, and killed two of them. 

A servant girl in Liverpool, England, lately 
killed a fellow-servant with a toasting fork. 

The splendid gymnasium of the New York 
Seventh Regiment cost $20,000. 

Ladies’ winter bonnets promise to be as plain 
as a Shaker mecting-hoase. 

The Post says the real name of Miss Laura 
Keene is Sally Taylor. 

A. poor pauper crawled into a brick kiln near 
Troy, N. Y., and was roasted to death. 

Bayard Taylor has prepared for the winter a 
new lecture on the “ Arctic Regions.” 

The Putnam Phalanx, of Hartford, Ct., are to 
make a pilgrimage to the grave of Washington. 

Tho late earthquake threw down chimneys at 
Fort Kent, Aroostook county, Me. 

The Aquarial and Zoological Gardens, Cen- 
tral Court, are crowded with visitors. 





MARRIAGE OUTRIGHT. 

In one of the upper counties of North Caro- 
lina, a young fellow by the name of Ben Sykes 
had courted a fair one for some years, but cither 
was not ready or willing to put the question; she 
was full willing, perhaps too willing, but he nev- 
er came to the point. At last she got mad, and 
declared she would marry Bill Patterson if he 
ever courted her again. Bill hearing of this, 
went, and once mor@put in his claim; but he 
was a scurvy fellow in some things, and neither 
dad nor mam was willing. So he secretly goes 
to R——, gets a license, and that night they 
made off for a Gretna squire. On their road to 
happiness, howevéy, ‘who should they meet but 
Ben Sykes? He got an inkling of what was 
going on, and when he met them he understood 
how the case lay. “Sally,” says he, “I have 
fooled with you, that’s a fact, and I’m sorry for 
it. But if you still prefer me to Bill Patterson, 
just say so, and I will give him « threshing, take 
his license, and make old Moody marry us to- 
night.” The old love was too strong for the 
new. Ben gave Billa threshing, took his gal, 
and (what he hated most) his license, which cost 
him seventy-five cents, and was off with his 
plunder to Moody’s. The old squire did not so 
well understand how one man could be married 
in virtue of a license granted to another. Ben 
said he did not himself und d law quibbles, 
but this he knew, that unless he did it, he (the 
squire) would ketch it too. This hint was 
enough for Moody, who, without more ado, pro- 
nounced them man and wife. 








Consumrtion.—This terrible scourge of our 
climate need not be feared if treated in the outset 
by that specific in all lung diseases, Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry. We know the value 
of this preparation, and therefore constantly 
recommend it to our readers. It is one of the 
few medicines which have stood the test of years, 
and has become an acknowledged household 
necessity throughout the country. S. W. Fowle 
& Co., of Boston, are the proprietors, but the 
Balsam can be found atall druggists and country 
stores. 








Yoururut Depraviry.—A depraved boy of 
thirteen, having been discovered robbing his 
father’s pockets, by his sister, at Memphis, Tenn., 
threatened to stab her if she informed against 
him. At the breakfast table, the father taxed 
his daughter with knowing of the theft, when she 
told the whole story ; the boy seized a knife, and 
exclaimed, “Itold you if you told father I’d 
stick you!” and rushed upon her ; the father by 
main force disarmed him. 





Very coor.—The coolest people we know of 
are the newspaper patrons who send you a few 
lines of advertisement, and accompany them with 
a yard or two of puffs, which they request you to 
insert in the editorial column gratis! This is 
like paying a shopkeeper fora pound of sugar, 
and asking him to throw in a barrel of flour. 








Livixe Too Fast.—Mr. Fitz James O’Brien, 
one of the most talented young playwrights, story- 
writers, satirical poets and wits of New York, is 
to deliver, during the winter, a poem called 
“Living Too Fast.” 


A xew Oatu.—Jales Janin, in his last theat- 
rical article, begins with the words, “By Gari- 
baldi! I will relate to you,” etc. This is a new 
oath, substituted for the old one, “ By Hercules !” 











Tue Siamese Twiys.—Chang and Eng, 
with two of their children, have gone to 
California. 











Virtvue.—Virtue is a sincere disposition to 
do all the good in our power to others. 


ONIGNe 22s 


foreign tems. 


| The omnibus receipts of London for a week, 

| ending October 10, were $60,000. 

| Dr. Livingstone, the African traveller, has been 
heard of. He was safe and well up to last May, 

| and reported that the natives of Africa evince 

less hostility to travellers than formerly. 

Mademoiselle Sarah Felix, sister of Rache!, 
| and herself an actress of merit, has left the stage 
to go into the somewhat prosaic business of cul- 
tivating an oyster bed on the west coast of 
France. 

Victor Hugo is said to have been offered a 
hundred and fifty thousand francs for his forth- 
coming work, Z.s Miseraldes. If this be so, he 
can hardly be included in the category of the 
miserable himself. 

The czar has commanded the formation of a 
new Cossack army in the province of the Amoor, 
the fresh troops to consist of such Mantchoos 
and Tartars as are willing to enlist under the 
colors of Russia. 

Some workmen at Fontainbleau recently found 
a cameo representing the Dachess de la Valliere, 
which it is supposed belon to Madame de 
Montespau, and lost by her during one of Louis 
XIV.’s hunting parties. : 

The English press at the present time consists 
of 1050 newspapers, which may be divided un- 
der the heads of liberal, conservative, indepen- 
dent and neutral. The number assigned to these 
classes respectively in the order of their arrange- 
ment are 397, 193, 106 and 354. 

Over five million dollars of silver contained in 
over two thousand packages was recently landed 
trom a steamer in England in seven hours, drawn 
in Wagons by upwards of one hundred horses, 
and in seven hours more deposited in the vaults 
of the Bank of England. 

Rails 27 feet in length, and weighing &2 
pounds to the yard, are being made at the e- 
jington Iron Works, England, and are the largest 
yetrolled. By having strong rails and heavier 
engines, large trains are worked with less labor, 
greater despatch, and ata smaller cost than when 
lighter stock is used 

There is now living at Chambon-Fougerolles 
(Loire) a woman who, according to the parish 
register, was born December 15, 1753. She is, 
therefore, in her 107th year; her eyesight is 
good, and she walks well, going every day to and 
trofrom Chambon to Saint-Chamound carrying 
packages of all kinds, She drinks well, eats 
better, and et times goes into the wood to cut 
fagots. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Reflection is a flower of the mind, giving out 
wholesome fragrance. 

Some hearts, like primroses, open most beau- 
tifully in the shadow of life. 

Praises are valuable only when they come from 
lips that have the courage to condemn. 

Common sense is only a modification of talent 
—genius is an exaltation of it. 

A man is, asa general rule, compensated for a 
small brain by a big tongue. 

He who possesses a susceptible heart has an 
inexhaustible mine of sweet emotions. 

When a b pen man stoops or trips, the small 
men around him suddenly become greater. 

Men are generally deserted in adversity. When 
the sun sets, our very shadows refuse to follow 
us. 

The grave is indeed hallowed, when the grass 
of the churchyard can cover all memory save 
thatof love. 

There would not be so much harm in the gid- 
dy always following the fashions if the wise were 

ways to set them. 

When Aristotle was asked what were the ad- 
vantages of learning, he replied, “ It is an orna- 
ment in prosperity, and a refuge in adversity.” 

Pare truth, like pure gold, has been found un- 
fit for circulation, because men have discovered 
that it is far more convenient to adulterate the 
truth than to refine themselves. 

Learn in childhood, if you can, that happiness 
is not outside, but inside. A ‘good heart and 
clear ¢ ience bring happi ; not riches or 
circumstances ever can do it. 

As the diamond is found in the darkness of the 
mine, as the lightning shoots with most vivid 
flashes from the gloomiest cloud, so does mirth- 
fulness frequently proceed from a heart suscep- 
tible of the deepest melancholy. 

The luckiest fellow that ever lived might have 
woes enough, if he set himself seriously to work 
looking them up. ben are like invisible specks 
of dust, you don’t see them till you put on your 
spectacles. But then is it worth while to put on 
your spectacles to discover what is a great deal 
better let alone ? 


Hoker's Budget. 


The lady who fell back on her dignity came 
near breaking it. 

It is supposed the fellow who left the house 
was not avle to take it with him. 

The currants in our jens are easily 
stemmed ; the current of life isn’t. 

A judge ignorant of grammar is very apt to 
P incorrect 

The point upon which many women seem 
most itive is the emb i 

Some men can never hold their own in con- 
versation, except by holding theirown—tongues. 

A bachelor’s face is often the worse for wear— 
a married one’s for wear and tear. 

Every man must of necessity have a master, 
and so you had better be your own. 

The man who “couldn’t stand it any longer,” 
has taken a seat, and is now quite comfortable. 

Women who sue for breach of promise may 
fail to get money, but they generally receive 
heavy damages. 

An Irish judge said, when addressing a pris- 
oner, “ You are to be hanged, and I hope it will 
prove a warning to you.” 

An Irishman tells us of a fight in which there 
was only one whole nose left in the crowd, and 
“that belonged to the tay-kettle.” 

_A friend of ours who left the editorial frater- 
nity @ year ago is now engaged in raising pigs. 
So he has again taken the pen in hand. 

An Irishman being asked in court for his cer- 
tificate of marriage, showed a big scar on his 
head about the shape of a shovel, which was 
satisfactory. 

“Come, go to bed, Eddie, you see it is sun- 
down, and the little chickens all go to roost at 
that time.” “ Yes, aunty, but the old hen goes 
with them.” 

“ Why don’t you mount a clean collar, Brown * 
I mount one three times a day.” “ Yes,” re- 
plied Brown, to the swaggering Jones; “ but 
every one’s mother isn’t a washer-woman.” 

“Tom, what's amonomany?” “ Why, you 
see, Dick, when a poor woman steals it is called 
larceny ; but when it’s a rich ‘un, the jary says 
it’s a monomany, and can’t help it—that’s it.” 

“ Hast thou ever loved, Henrietta 7” I sighed. 
“T should rather imayine I had,” she replied. 
“O, did not my glances my feelings betray, 
when you helped me to pudding the third time 
to-day !”” 


























Quill and Scissors. 


Some years since an honest and efficient deck 

hand on board an castern steamboat fell off a 
lank with a box of goods while at a landing 

The captain is said to have mutteringly called 
out to save the box and let the man That 
honest deck hand is now the master of a steamer 
on one of the oldest lines in the conntry ; but 
that captain has gone down the ladder. 

A firm in Philadelphia have just finished a 
railroad car for the Birkenhead street railway in 
England. It is similar to those built for the 
roads in Philadelphia. The weight of the car 
is 3575 pounds, and its cost about $900. The 
builders of this car intend to put in estimates for 
the construction of all the cars to be ran on the 





| English passenger road. 


| way to England. 


Still another American invention has found its 
The entire libretto of a new 
opera—Robin Hood—was recently published, 
conspicuously displayed, upon the editorial page 
of the London Times as an advertisement, while 
heretofore all advertisements, in any part of the 
paper have been confined to the emall type. 

A fearful drouth prevails in Lower California 
—everything is dried up—the fields and the hills 
look as if they had been scathed with fire. All 
the animals are dying from starvation. In order 
to save a few, the inhabitants are compelled to 


| go and cut branches of trees in the woods to 
| afford them a precarious subsistence. 


A Constantinople letter says, “The hasnader- 
haneum (lady treasurer) of the imperial palace 
has just expired. She leaves an immense for- 
tune, estimated at 150 millions of piastres, the 
whole of which falls to the sultan, Her fortune 


| is quite a godsend to the sultan, who was on the 





point of sending his plate to the mint.” 

The Emperor Alexander, it appears, was not 
v7 gracious to the Polish nobles at Warsaw, 
Wilna, and other places. He refused to accept 
the fetes they offered him, and caused it to be 
clearly understood that he well knew their 
dreams, and that though he warned them once, he 
would not do so a second time. 

A curious diposition is made of some of the 
wagons that go to Western Karsas and Utah. 
They are very heavily ironed. On arriving they 
are broken up or burned, and then the iron sells 
for as much or more than the original cost of the 
vehicle in the United States. 

A company of mechanics, of Columbus, Ga., 
under the su ision of Mr. Charles Fields, 
have built and launched a steamboat in that city, 
thirty-two feet in length, and supplied with a 
double cylinder engine and flue boiler, intended 
for hunting and pleasure excursions. 


An effort is being made to raise $7000 to make 
the Connecticut navigable to Hartford, The 
Old Union Company, chartered to keep the river 
deep enough for trading vessels, has ceased to do 
anything except to take tolls, and the river has 
filled up the meanwhile. 

Springing suddenly out of a drunken sleep, a 
passenger on the Mississippi Railroad jumped 
out of the car window, and on going back to 
look for him, he was found wiping a bloody 
nose, the only harm he received. 

The Quebec Mercury is informed that an old 
and respected citizen, of the medical profession, 
has made the magnificent donation of £12,000, 
or $60,000, towards the erection of a university 
in or adjacent to that city. 

The very first valuable horse, of the Morgan 
breed, was owned by the late Justin M > 
Keq., of Randolph, Vt. There are now three 
families of the Morgan horse, viz., the Woodbury, 
the Sherman, and the Bulrush Morgan. 

The town of Atchison, Kansas, now contains 
some 3000 inhabi It ins three churches, 
three hotels, some small manufactories and sev- 
eral stores, and does a large trade with Western 





If Austria would do the honestest and wisest 
thing that she possibly can, she would sell the 
Venitian territory to its rightful owners, and pay 
over the proceeds into the court of bankruptcy. 

In Philadelphia it is proposed to re organi 
the fire department by reducing the amount of 
apparatus, re-arranging the districts, and enforc- 
ing discipline. 

Miss Davenport, who married Colonel Landor 
in San Francisco, recently, brought her husband 
the snug little dower of $75,000. 

The Spaniards of South America use twisted 
raw hide for ropes, and as a substitute for log 
chains in working their cattle. 

A rich deposit of manganese has recently been 
discovered in Maxatawny township, Berks 
county, Pennsylvania. . 


There are about twelve hundred lime kilns in 
Cuba. 








Marriages. 
In this city, by Rev. tie, Stow, Se. Geemnes nie 


to Miss Sara Haven Shute. 
By Kev. Dr. Murdock, Mr. George F Blair to Miss Mary 


Lilla . 

By Kev. Rufus Eilis, Mr. John F. Bancher to Miss Ellen 
Hathorne. 

Ame Dr. Eddy, Mr. Milton Bradley to Miss Vilena 
L. Eaton. 


By Kev. E. EB. Hale, Mr. Samuel P. Mandell to Miss 
Ann E. Dutton. 

By Kev. Mr Barnard, Mr. Loring D. Shaw to Miss 
Charlotte C. Beetle. 
i: By Kev. Dr. Nicholson, Mr. David C. Hall to Miss Edna 


rowa. 
By Kev. J. W. Dadmun, Mr. John H. Bowers to Mica 
Susan I. Sturtevant. 

By Rev A. A. Miner, Mr. T. Albert Taylor to Miss 
Lucie N. Greenleaf. 

By Rev. 8. Il. Winkley, Mr. Charles E. Cutter to Mira 
Jenny Fox. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. H.C. Graves, Mr. George E. 
Ayers to Miss Anuie Maria Kimball. 

At East Boston, by Kev. I. H. Johnson, Mr. J W. 





. Davis. 

At Roxbury, by Rev FH. Newhall, Mr. Benjamin F 
Chase to Miss Mary 1. Williams. 

At South Boston, by Rev. J 8 Cantwell, Mr. Gustavus 
Griffin, Jr., to Miss Adeline Goin, 

At Dorchester, by Hew C. W. Mellen, Mr. Edward 
Merrill. Jr , to Miss Chariotte Constantine. 
* At Framingham, by Kev. J. A. Goodhue, Mr Joho 
Hogg to Miss Emma E. Whiting. 


7 Deaths. : 


In this city, Mr Benjamin Wellington, %; Mr. George 
K. Montgomery, 45, Mis Clarivea Sanborn, 74; Mr. J. 
Henry Suedd, 22, Mr Benjamin Waldmyer 43; Mre Suen 
N. Shattuck, 61; Mre. Mary Mand, 79; Mrs T 


‘avor, 63. 
At Fast Boston, Mr William E. McIntire, 34 

At Koxbury, Mrs. Kiizateth Jones, 7 

At Brighton, Mrs. Lavinia T. Dudley, 48 

At Dorebe-ter, Mise Augusta Thompson, 8); Mr Joho 
C. Brown. E-q.. 79 

At Reading, Mr Henry Kingman, % 

At West Newton. Mr George § Withington. 2 

At Somerville, Mrs. Mary A. Atkins, 35, Mre. Clara ¥ 
Teeed, 47 





At Wert Barnstable 

At Audowr, Mr Joshua Lowpy, 

At New Bedford, Mise Mary Ans Ivers, 22. Mrs Bite 
beth Tripp. 23 

At Newbury port. Mr Moses Dodge, €1 

At We) mouth, Mre, Mary Weston, 74 

At Mattapowert, Mre Joan Dexter, 76 

At Worcester, Mra. Eltzstbeth G Deater, 37 

At Mariboro, Mr Earkie! Bruce, 76 

At BrimGeid, Mr Lemuel Lombard, 7% 

At Templeton, Mr Jemes Whitney. ZI 

At PittsBeld, Mee Lucy F Wilts. 87 

At Bedford, Mr Jonathan Lane, 72 

At Spencer. Mr Jo-wph Wo Moree, 44 

At Acurheet. Mr. Wiitiam W Tabor, #7 

At Petmer, Captain Tha thy Perron. a2 

At Wiliemetown, Mr. Kea! en Gulliver, @. 

At Tyugetorcugh, Mc Edward Filebrows, & 
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LABOB. 





BY mas. 





In all this enginery of worlds, 
Where labor 's mandate reigns, 
All work their own appointed tasks, 

And man aione complains. 
The trees fret not in sullen gloom 
About the work to bud and bloom 


Then out upon the coward souls 
Who cant, and whine, and grieve, 

About the work supposed to be 
Entailed by Mother Eve. 

The talents given to our trust, 

Less worn by use, will idly rust. 


That proverb, proved oft and again 
Since first the world began, 
** Satan will find some mischief still 
For every idle man,” 
Is true as when its golden rule 
We conned in primer-books at school. 


The ready hand that freely does 
Whate’er it finds to do; 

The willing heart inspired with zeal, 
With will and purpose, too, 

Will to this work a glad heart bring, 

And as he labors cheerily sing. 


Then God be thanked for labor, 
For weariness and toil! 
Tis the life-giving wine of life, 
The healing balm, and oi! 
That makes creation’s wheels go round 
With merry clang and cheery sound. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


KING EDWARD'S CAPTIVE. 


BY HESTER C. LAUREATE. 





CHAPTER I. 


Her cheek had the pale, pearly pin! 

Of sea shelis, the world’s sweetest tint, as i 

She lived, one balf might deem, on roses sopped 

In silver dew.—BatLey's Festus. 

Wirurn a room of the grand old castle of 
Windsor, seated near the glowing fire, was a lady 
of matronly form, clothed in the sable robes of 
widowhood. The Princess of Wales, twice 
widowed, mourned the death of her hushand, the 
Prince of Wales, familiarly known as Edward 
the Black Prince. 

In early youth the princess had been known 
as “the fair maid of Kent;” since those early 
days she had loved, wedded and buried Sir John 
Holland, then listening to the suit of her cousin 
Edward, she became his wife, and the Princess of 
Wales. But the relentless death-angel had again 
entered her home, placing his cold hand upon the 
brow of the prince, and the tears of the nation 
were mingled with those of the princess, so bit- 
terly did they bewail the loss of so good and kind 
a prince as Edward. 

Near the princess was seated her daughter 
Maude, Lady Courteny, also a widow; and as 
the princess had been called “the fair maid of 
Kent,” Lady Courteny was called the most lovely 
woman in England, the beauty of the court. 
Her sable robes contrasted well with the pearly 
whiteness of her skin, and the bloom upon her 
cheek was like the most delicate tint of the nau- 
tilus; costly jewels sparkled upon the snowy 
hand shading her eyes from the glow of the fire 
near which she was seated. 

“Maude, my daughter?” The princess’s 
voice was very sweet, expressive of the deep love 
she bore the beautiful Maude. 

“ Sweet mother, thy pleasure ?” 

“As thou well know’st, fair daughter, I have 
been much engaged of late; the interests of my 
son, my Richard, demanded my time and atten- 
tion, who now, an’ it please God, will one day 
be king of the realm. This is why I have not 
spent the time with thee I would so gladly have 
done. Hast been much alone, my daughter ?”’ 

Gradually the rose-tint spread over the face 
and throat of the youthful Lady Courteny, while 
over her beautiful eyes the lashes drooped till 
their heavy fringe rested upon the crimson of her 
cheek. 

“ At first I was, my mother.” 

“ At first thou wast; but of late, Maude, the 
king tells me of his prisoner, the Count de St. 
Pol, that he is thy companion in my absence. 
Is’t so, my daughter?” 

“ Even so, my mother.” 

“ And thy mother hears it first from other lips 
than thine.” 

The sweet voice of the princess was very sad, 
and Maude, raising her downcast eyes, and 
kneeling before her mother, said : 

“Thy pardon, dearest mother; I have not 
thought the matter deserving thine attention. 
The Count de St. Pol is a prisoner, and lonely. 
This is all I have to tell.” 

“Tn truth, Maude, is’t really all ?” 

“In solemn truth, my mother.” 

“ Bat this Frenchman, the Count de St. Pol is 
of anoble race. Is he fine-looking, Maude ?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“ And noble-hearted as he is eT 

“Yes, mother.” 

“ And thou lov’st him, Maude ” 

“ Mother !”” 

“Tell me, Maude.” 

But Maude was weeping bitterly. She had 
never acknowledged, even to herself, that she 
loved the prisoner whose prison was the beautiful 
castle of Windsor. He had not asked her for 
her love, and though she now realized that she 
had given it to the stranger, she could not force 
herself to confess it, even to the mother so 

beloved. 

“ There is little need of words, Maude; but 
the king had fears. He does not wish thee to 
meet the count as thou hast done. Wilt remem- 
ber?” Kissing the flushed cheek of her daughter, 
the princess left the apartment. 


CHAPTER Il. 
TI have not from your eyes that gentleness, 
php bead love, as I was wont to have. 
SaaksPEaRs. 


Ty another apartment of the castle the noble 


“ Thon art our prisoner, but it is not our inten- 
tion to confine thee in a dungeon. Give us thy 
word of honor as @ true knight, that thou wilt 
take no advantage of our clemency, and thou art 
at liberty to go about the castle at will.” 

The Count de St. Pol pledged his knightly 
word that no advantage should be taken of this 
clemency on the part of his majesty the king. It 
was not long ere the noble prisoner made the ac. 
quaintance of the far-famed beauty of the court, 
Lady Courteny, and the acquaintance had blos- 
somed into friendship, and the friendship ripened 
into love, ere the attention of the Princess of 
Wales had been called to it. As before stated, 
she had been much engaged, as her young son 
Richard was to be acknowledged as his grand- 
father’s successor to the crown. 

The count had been taken prisoner at Ligne, 
and had been at first impatient to return to his 
estates in Lorraine, till love also bound him cap- 
tive, and in the fascinations of Lady Courteny’s 
society the chains he wore were wreathed with 
perpetual roses. His love had been silent as yet, 
fearing the interest the lovely Maude felt in him 
was only on account of his loneliness. 








Lady Courteny was very still; her head, with 
its golden crown of softest braids, rested on one 
hand, while the other toyed with the jewels 
sparkling in her girdle. They were very costly, 
their glitter had caused Maude Holland to be- 
come Lady Courteny at a very early age. She 
was musing on the words of her mother. She 
knew herself to be a petted favorite of King 
Edward's; she knew also that if the stern man- 
date had passed his lips that she should meet his 
prisoner no more, it must be even as he willed it ; 
and as the Count de St. Pol entered her pres- 
ence, her cheeks were gemmed with tears. The 
prisoner was fine looking; Lady Courteny 
thought she had never seen him look so noble as 
when he came and seated himself at her feet. 

“‘ Have thy sweet lips no welcome for me, lady ? 
I dare not linger in thy presence without the 
words of welcome thou art wont to speak.” 

The liquid gems sparkled now upon the velvet 
of her robe. 

“Nay, answer not, sweet lady, if thou’rt sad. 
Now I will retire ; on the morrow thy smiles will 
welcome me as of old.” 

“T can bid thee no kinder welcome then than 
now.” 

“Ha, what say’st thou? Art weary of my 
coming? If so, I sue no more for welcome, 
though my heart break in its sad loneliness.” 

The downcast eyes of the lady were raised, as 
she said : 

“ Then thou wouldst be lonely ?” 

“Canst ask the question, Lady Courteny? 
Is not thy presence to me what the sunlight is to 
the prisoner in the dungeon, only dearer than 
ever the brightest ray of sunlight could be, had 
the prisoner been shut out from the light of day 
for years? I also am a prisoner, but thou hast 
made the captive’s life like some bright dream of 
heaven, thyself the brightest angel there. Far 
away from here, lady, in the province of Lor- 
raine, I have a home, sunny and beautiful. 
When I am a prisoner no longer, be the angel of 
that home. Wilt thou be my wife, Lady 
Courteny ?” 

The rose-tint had faded quite away from the 
fair face of the lady, but she said, in a clear, firm 
voice: 

“Had the noble Count de St. Pol asked this 
but yesterday I had not said him nay.” 

“But yesterday! What can have chanced 
since yesterday, that Lady Courteny would say 
me nay to-day ?” 

“It is the pleasure of his majesty the king that 
the Count de St. Pol spend these twilight hours 
in other society than that of Lady Courteny’s.” 

“* But thou lovest me, Lady Courteny, only tell 
me this ?” 

She turned her face away that he should not 
see how wholly, how entirely he was loved, 
saying : 

“I have passed many pleasant hours with the 
Count de St. Pol.” 

“ Will it pain thy gentle heart to meet him no 
more save in the dance, or at the tournament?” 

The lady answered not, but a shower of tears 
relieved her, and as the count pressed her to his 
heart, he whispered, “I need not waste words, 
sweet Maude; I ask no truer love than thine.” 

The twilight faded, the darkness gathered 
around them. All the bright jewels in her dia- 
dem rested upon the brow of night, ere the 
Count de St. Pol and Lady Courteny parted, 
happy in the sweet consciousness of their mutual 
love. The love filling their hearts was no pass- 
ing fancy ; Lady Courteny, though a widow, had 
never loved. Her hand had been bestowed upon 
Lord Courteny by her father when she was a mere 
child, and since the death of her husband, she 
had shown no favor to any of the noble suitors 
for her hand. She had never loved before ; she 
could neverl ove again. Where once her love was 
given, it was given forever, and she promised 
that though she might not give her hand where 
her heart was already bestowed, the hand should 
never be given to another. 

Lady Courteny was also the first love of the 
count. He had known many sweet fancies, but 
never loved till he had met Lady Courteny; and 
now that the mandate had passed that they must 
meet no more as they had met, each knew the 
strength of the love they bore the other. They 
also knew how hopeless was this love ; for it had 
long been a favorite plan ef King Edward’s to 
unite the fortunes of Harry Hereford, his nephew, 
of Lancaster, and Lady Courteny. 





CHAPTER III. 


® The earth is 
And I am earthy, s0 I love it weil ; 
Though heaven is holier, and full of light, 
Yet | am frail, and with frail things would dwell. 
as. JuDSON. 


Turrryr miles from London, in the county of 
Essex, at Castle Pleshy, Lady Mary de Bohan 
resided with her sister, Eleanor, Countess of 
Buckingham. Lady Mary was both young and 





prisoner, the Count de St. Pol, P ly 
awaited the hour when he had so often found 
Lady Courteny alone. When he had been taken 
to the presence of the king, his majesty had said : 





iful. Younger by some years than Lady 
Courteny, the two, bearing not the slightest re- 
semblance to each other, were very beautiful. 
Lady Courteny’s beauty was that of the fair, 





stately lily ; Lady Mary's that of the fresh-blown 
rose. Lady Courteny was calm, a perfect wo- 
man; Lady Mary, restless, impatient, childlike 
in every word and thought, wholly dependent 
upon those around her. 

This suited the purpose of the Earl of Buck- 
ingham, for the countess and Lady Mary were 
the sole heirs of their father, Humphrey, Earl of 
Hereford, who had been one of the greatest lords 
and landholders in the country, and while Lady 
Mary remained unmarried, the Earl of Backing- 
ham enjoyed the whole of this immense 
fortune. 

Upon the death of the Earl of Hereford, he 
had taken the young girl to Castle Pleshy, and 
secretly resolved that she should never marry. 
At the time of which we write, Lady Mary had 
just completed her fifteenth year. She was seated 
at the feet of her confessor, listening eagerly to 
the words falling from the good father’s lips. 
At length he spoke no more, and the young girl 
said, eagerly : 

“Good father, dost know I have no wish to re- 
tire from the world thus early in life? I really do 
not know what life is, yet.” 

“I know thou dost not, sweet child. It is 
what I would fain save thee from knowing by 
thine own experience. But I can tell thee what 
life is. It is a weary way, fall of trials, tempta- 
tions, tears ; full of vanities, leading the young 
heart astray, satisfying not, yielding less of 
pleasure than of pain. Such is the life upon 
which thou wouldst so thoughtlessly enter ; such 
the life I would save thee from.” 

“ But, good father, Eleanor, my sister, has tried 
this life—she has not found it so full of trials and 
tears—she is very happy.” 

“Yes, child, but the countess has only trod a 
little way on life’s journey; she may be happy 
now, but she has formed ties only to be severed. 
Sooner or later a guest unbidden and unwelcome 
will enter her home, bearing away in his cold 
embrace the form of some loved one dearer even 
than life. She has a husband she loves. As the 
years roll on, one or the other will be left alone. 
She has children, perhaps even now the grave 
waits to receive the little forms in which her 
very life seems bound up.” 

Lady Mary shivered as Father Henri pictured 


| 


is far from ting pleasant to her. Poor child! 
it grieves me to see her unhappy.” 

“ T wonder not, fair daughter. Foolish child! 
There is not a more noble-looking youth among 
the courtiers than my nephew of Hereford, Der- 
by and Lancaster, an’ it is good looks she waits 
for she must be hard to please.” 

“ Sire, Lhave often heard my daughter com- 
ment on the beauty of Harry Hereford’s person, 
and the grace of his manners; but thou knowest 
my Maude has given her heart to thy noble pris- 
oner; her hand she would give where her heart 
has gone before, or to none other.” 

“ Thou plead’st well, fair daughter; but plead 
no more, for methinks thy sire and king has not 
the iron will of his youth ; in refusing the gentle 
pleadings of thy voice, it almost seems that I am 
grieving my lost Edward. No other voice has 
power to move me as thou hast done; not even 
that of the gentle Maude herself.” 

“T plead no more, an’ thou bidst me be silent ; 
but, kind father, thy nephew of Lancaster loves 


| the fair Lady Courteny. 


not my Maude with such a love as the Count de | 


St. Pol lavishes upcen her. She is the light of his 
eyes, the darling of his fond heart.” 


more to Pleshy as he had done, free, light-hearted, 
careless. A stately lady, the Queen of Beauty, 
even where all were beautiful, would claim the 
place beside him as her right, and he would 
guard her happiness as tenderly as the Barl of 
Buckingham guarded her sister Eleanor's. She 
did not think it strange that Harry should love 
the beautiful lady of whom she had heard so 
much, she only wished herself as beautifal 





The tournament was over; the victor had 
knelt at the feet of the Queen of Beauty, and as 
she had crowned him with the victor’s wreath, 
she whispered : 

“ Thou hast fairly won the hand that crowns 
thee.” 

And as he kissed the hand, he said, in tones 
as low: 

“ My beautiful—my own !” 

Thus was the Count de St. Pol betrothed to 
But those were whis 
pered words, heard only by themselves, and few 


| Of the noble lords and ladies there assembled 


| dreamed that Lady Courteny crowned her lover 


“ Say no more, fair daughter ; there shall be a 


tournament, thy daughter Queen of Beauty, as 
is her right; if the count bend his head before 
her for the victor’s wreath, I care not if he greet 
her as his betrothed. If my young favorite, I 
only command that she think of him with more 
favor than she hath heretofore shown. Should 
the count be victor of the day he shall be at 
liberty to cross the channel and remain in France 
for the space of one year. Thus will he have 
an opportunity to procure the price of his ran- 
som. If he return not, thy daughter will be 
satisfied of his unworthiness, and be content to 
wed our noble nephew of Lancaster.” 

“ Thanks, sire, thou’rt over kind. The count 
will be the victor, for his heart will be in it, while 
gay, careless Harry Hereford has little to lose, 
save the victor’s wreath.” 

And she said truth. No burden of care rested 
heavily upon the heart of Harry Hereford. Am- 
bition as yet slumbered quietly in the breast of 
the youth whose manhood was to call him to the 
throne, to crown him King of Bngland. Ambi- 





out the gloomy thoughts she had listened to; but 
rising above the momentary depression, she said, 
sweetly : 

“ But I think that were I in Eleanor’s situa- 
tion, I would rather think of littl Anne and 
Guy in heaven, than never to have known their 
sweet love.” 

“Hush, child! Thou canst not place thyself 
in the countess’s situation. ‘Thou art very young, 
good friends of thine think it is for thy temporal, 
as well as spiritual good, to renounce the follies 
and vanities of the world, and enter the convent 
of St. Clare ; there to devo& the remaining years 
of thine earthly pilgrimage to the service of thy 
Maker. Again I ask, art willing to renounce all 
this, and live a holy life, free from spot or 
blemish ?” . 

“I fear I could not live Au. life, even in the 
convent. Now don’t look grave, good father, 
as thou dost sometimes ; but I don’t feel holy, 
yet. Ihave a much greater desire to go to Lon- 
don, to see something of life, and the world, 
than I have to enter the convent.” 

Father Henri raised his eyes heavenward, 
clasped his long, bony fingers together, aud Lady 
Mary knew at once that her light remarks were 
considered almost as blasphemy. She dared not 
speak again till the father bent his cold, gray 
eyes upon her, then in the stillness of the sum- 
mer afternoon, her voice so clear and sweet was 
heard, as she said: 

“ Father Henri, I know thou canst but think 
me very sinful—I know myself that I am sinful ; 
but, good father, I cannot think it a sin that I 
should wish to enjoy this beautiful world in which 
we are placed. I promise to ponder well what 
thou hast told me. Thou wilt not refuse thy 
blessing, father?” 

Thus said the maiden, kneeling at the feet of 
the confessor; but she was young and happy— 
one of those on whom care rests lightly—she 
supposed Father Henri thought it a duty to warn 
her of the temptations waiting to assail her as 
she entered upon the theatre of life; that this 
duty done, the decision rested with her. Not so 
thought Father Henri and the Earl of Buck- 
ingham ; but fearing she would weary of the long 
conversations with the priest, they brought from 
the convent two nuns, well-trained in the duties 
of their religion, to be in constant attendance 
on the young heiress, sisters Agathe and Mad- 
eline. Sister Agathe was the elder of the two, 
and to Madeline Lady Mary attached herself at 
once, never thinking for what purpose they were 
there. Leaving the maiden thus attended, we 
will turn our attention to the youthful widow, 
and again imagine ourselves within the castle of 
Windsor, taking note of passing events as the 
reign of Edward the Third draws near its close. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Press me not, teseech you, 80; 
There {is no tongue that moves, none, none i th’ world, 
So soon as yours, could win me.—SHaKSPEARR. 

Many times had King Edward offered bis pris- 
oner to the King of France, in exchange for the 
valiant Captal de Bach ; but the King of France 
would not consent to this exchange, and the 
Count de St. Pol was still a prisoner at Windsor. 
The Princess of Wales had become deeply in- 
terested in the Count de St. Pol. His interesting 

, his loneli his deep love for her 
daughter, all caused her to look upon his suit 
with favor, as did the knowledge of the deep love 
her daughter bore him. She had sought the 
presence of her royal father in-law for the pur- 
pose of again asking his consent to the betrothal 
of the count and Lady Courteny. 

“Fair princess, thou’rt welcome. Where is 
thy gentle daughter, that she comes not with thee 
to our presence ?” 

The princess breathed a low, soft sigh, as she 
answered : 

“My gentle Mande is very sad. I fear me 
that the sunny smiles have fled from her sweet 
lips forever ; she is very quiet and grave of late. 
The thought of a marriage with Harry Hereford 








tion slumbered, gentle hands had touched the 
chords of his life’s harp, awakening melodies 
unheard before, and those gentle hands were not 
Lady Courteny’s. 

With Lady Courteny he had never pressed his 
suit; no smiles were banished from his lips that 
she listened not to it, for another than the beauty 
of the court reigned queen in the heart of Henry 
of Hereford, Derby and Lancaster. But though 
a matter of small import to him that Lady 
Courteny had as yet refused his offered hand, it 
was a matter of grave importance to his father, 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 

He had sometimes thought his son too gay and 
careless, and had looked forward to a marriage 
with Lady Courteny as almost certain. Her 
quiet dignity would, he thought, temper the ex- 
uberant spirits of his son, and the heart of the 
Duke of Lancaster was set upon the to 
quite as much as that of hfs brother the king. 





CHAPTER V. 


And had he not read 
Her heart's hushed recret in the soft, dark eye, 
Lighted at bis approach, and on the cheek, 
Coloring al) crimson at Lis lightest look? 
Miss Lanpor. 


WaALkiNnG upon a terrace without Castle 
Pleshy, Lady Mary de Bohun and Sister Made- 
line were conversing earnestly. 

“ How happy I have been since blessed with 
thy sweet company! I should be quite happy if 
thou wert always to Le my companion. Shouldn't 
thou be happy, too!” 

“ As happy as I could well be away from the 
convent. ‘There alone can I be entirely happy, 
for only there can 1 devote myself wholly to the 
service of the church.” 

Sister Madeline’s eyes were raised as Lady 
Mary had so often seen Father Henri’s, while an 
expression of sweet content rested upon her 
childish feavures. 

“ Didst ever love the world as I do, Sister 
Madeline ?” 

“ Yes, till Ientered the convent my life was a 
syccession of gaieties. I have tasted the pleas- 
ures of the world and learned to see their folly ; 
pure happiness is to be found only in the sweet 
seclusion of the cloister.” 

“ But, Sister Madeline, thy home ; surely thou 
must pine for the loved ones there—for the looks 
of love—the many little acts, telling thee each 
day, and many times each day, that thou wast 
one of the dearest there?” 

“T pine for nothing I have lost. Mary Mother 
and her son Jesus are all that I have need of.” 

Such conversations were of daily occurrence. 
Lady Mary was interested, for she loved the 
young nun. The beautiful holiness and rest of 
a life spent in the convent of St. Clare were 
among the pictures daily presented to her mind, 
and the gay, light-hearted Lady Mary changed 
from the laughter-loving sprite of other days, to 
the pensive, thoughtful maiden, thinking often 
that it must be her duty to enter the convent, 
though she had thought so much of a life so 
different. 

Often in her childhood, the nephew of the Earl 
of Buckingham, young Harry Hereford, had 
come with his father, Dake John, to Pleshy. 
The last time he was there, she had stepped from 
the fairy land of childhood, into the world of 
realities. A child no longer, yet scarce a wo- 
man, like a flower just unfolding to the light, 
Lady Mary was bursting into womanhood, and 
unknown to herself, the maiden had touched 
chords in the heart of the youth, the music of 
which still lingered about him as he thought of 
the maiden whose blushing cheek had told the 
tale of a love she knew not the existence of. 

Since his return to Windsor, she had heard 
rumors of the marriage long-talked of at court, 
that of Henry of Lancaster and the beauty of 
the court, Lady Courteny. She was unable to 
define her feelings; bat she was conscious of 
pain when this was mentioned in her presence— 
conscious that shadows seemed gathering around, 
even when the mid day sun cast its warmest rays 
upon her—conscious that Harry would come no 





when she crowned the victor of the tournament. 
All this had passed, and the Count de St. Pol 
was the acknowledged lover of Lady Courteny. 

For a time the Duke of Lancaster looked 
coldly upon ber that she should thus openly de- 
clare her preference for a foreign count, to one se 
nearly allied to royalty as his son, Henry of 
Hereford, Derby and Lancaster ; but now that the 
king looked upon her love with favor, she cared 
not if all the world trowned upon her, for he 
alone had power to influence her happiness. 

But his days were fast drawing to a close, and 
in the year of our Lord 1377, the vigil of St. 
John the Baptist, Edward the Third departed 
this life. England was in deep mourning. His 
reign had been long, and to use the words of 
Hume, “ Edward himself was a prince of great 
capacity, not governed by favorites, nor led 
astray by any unruly passion, sensible that 
nothing could bo more essential to his interests, 
than to keep on good terms with his people.” 

What wonder then that the nation mourned 
the loss of Edward the Third? Immediately the 
passes were closed, that no one might leave the 
kingdom and carry the tidings of their loss to 
France. They did not wish that the death of the 
king should be known there, till the government 
of the kingdom should be settled. A grand pro- 
cession fullowed the body of Edward the Third 
to Westminster, where they buried him by the 
side of his lady the queen. 





CHAPTER VI. 
“She is a woman - therefore may be wooed; 
She is a woman—therefore may be wou.”’ 

Time passed, the young Richard had been 
crowned at Westminster—being only in his 
eleventh year; the accomplished Sir Guiscard 
d’Angle was made his tutor, while the yovern- 
ment of the kingdom rested on the Duke of Lan- 
caster. He had now forgiven Lady Courteny 
the slight she bad given his family, for ske was 
the favorite sister of the king; the acknowledged 
beauty of the court, and he had turned his at- 
tention to the young heiress at Pleshy as a bride 
for his son. 

Soon after the tournament, and before the 
death of King Edward, the Count de St. Pol 
had left England, as the king had proposed, to 
obtain his ransum; and when he had been ab- 
sent a year, Lady Courteny was again on good 
terms with the house of Lancaster. 

Standing behind the heavy drapery of a low 
window was Lady Courteny when the twilight 
cast its shadows around, and she was joined by 
Harry Hereford. 

“Lady, I came to break the spell of thy twi- 
light musings.” 

“ Thou’rt welcome! twilight musings are ever 
pleasant, but ever ready to be given up for the 
pleasure of holding converse with a dear friend.” 

“Then Lady Courtney classes me among her 
dear friends?” 

“Did the noble Henry of Lancaster for one 
moment doubt that such was the case ?” 

“ He only judged from past disappointments.” 

“Nay, Henry! ever hast thou known that I 
loved tice as a fiiend—ay, a dear friend, if that 
pleases better; and thou know’st that the disap- 
pointment was the duke’s, notthine. Thy heart 
has not been touched by any charm Lady Court- 
eny may be the possessor of.” 

“ Dost think it has been touched by the charms 
of another? Where should I find a fairer bride 
that the beauty of the court?” 

“Many beautiful flowers bloom in the wild- 
woods, Henry—flowers as beautiful as those in 
costly palaces—and I know not what fairy-like 
sprite may have laid siege to the heart of Henry 
of Lancaster, when he has accompanied Duke 
John on his many excursions.” 

He took the hand of the lady, holding it between 
both his own, saying : 

“If, indeed, there is one who holds the hey 
to the heart of Henry of Lancaster, wouldst hear 
of her, while I admit that when the fair Lady 
Courteny refased an alliance with the heir of the 
house of Lancaster, 1 knew not the meaning or 
the power of such a love as was in thy heart for 
thy noble betrothed. Still very dearto my hears 
was my early friend. I would tell this dear friend 
of my love. Will she listen ?’”” 

“Gladly, Henry!” 

“ List, then! the fairy who has found the way 
to the heart of Henry of Lancaster, is none oth- 
er than Lady Mary de Bobun, the young sister of 
the Countess of Buckingham.” 

“Now, you surprise me indeed ! the very lady 
the duke has selected as a bride worthy his son.” 

“ Yes! but there are difficulties. 
of Buckingham has an eye to the splendid inher- 
itance of my wildwood flower; 
fessor and two worthy sisters from the convent 
St. Clare are using every effort to transform the 


My good uncle 


while her con- 


beautifal Lady Mary into a nun. Now, Lady 
Courteny, what am I to do ?”’ 

“ Hast won the heart of the lady ’” 

“She knows not of my love. For years, 


whea I have been at Pleshy, have I seen a bean 
tiful child; free from caro, joyous, light-hearted, 
ever ready to take part in the gay sports I love 
so well; she gave a strange charm to the hours 
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I spent at Pleshy. 
—dost thou remember when, Lady Courteny?” 
She blushed as she said : 


“Ido.” For it was after her refusal of Henry | 


of Lancaster, and just after the tournament. 

“ The last time I was there, I looked in vain 
for the child I had known and loved; while I 
waited for her coming, instead, there came a 
maiden, beautiful as the first faint blash of morn- 
ing, graceful as the fairy queen, and more amiable, 
in her sweet simplicity, than all the nuns of St. 
Clare, with their austere faces and precise man- 
ners.” He was much excited as he spoke of the 
nuns and the convent, and the sweet voice of his 
companion bade him: 

“ Be calm, Henry. The duke will arrange all | 
this. He will never allow them to make a nun 
of Lady Mary.” 

“No, Lady Courteny, my father will not ar- 
range this thing for me. Dost think I can wait 
patiently, calmly, while my father arranges every- 
thing el-e, letting this matter rest quietly; not 
even believing his brother of Buckingham would 
be guilty of so base an act! Lady Courteny, I 
cannot wait, while the subtle influence of Father 
Henri, and the sisters Agathe and Madeline, are 
silently and surely at work, to bury from my 
sight, forever on earth, the beauteous furm of Lady 
Mary, my first, my only love. 1 must do some- 
thing at once ; will not Lady Courteny give me 
some good advice ?” 

“Why not go to Pleshy, and win the love of 
Lady Mary? Then she would be stronger to 
oppose this scheme.” 

“Not there! Lady Courteny! Pleshy is no 
place to win the love of Ludy Mary. I have 
been told that her buoyant spirits are saddened ; 
that already everything about the castle is draped 
in gloom to her. Away from there, she would 
awake to new scenes, a new life, a first fond love.” 

“ Hast thought of Lady Arandel? She is an 
aunt of the Countess of Buckingham, and her 
young sister. Arundel Castle is a gay place. If 
you could see her, and she would insist on Lady 
Mary’s coming to Arundel, I think you need fear 
no further trouble.” 

Henry of Lancaster raised the fair hand of 
Lady Courteny to his lips, saying : 

“Ten thousand thanks! A woman’s wit is 
worth all a man’s hard reasoning. I never 
thought of Lady Arundel, and she is just the 
person to assist mein this matter. Again, ten 
thousand thanks! and now adieu. With the 
morning I am cff to Arundel Castle.” 

Again was the lady left to her musings ; the 
twilight lingered not for this long conversation, 
and the silvery moonlight lay in long shadows 
across the apartment when Henry of Lancaster 
left it. . 

“God speed him on hiserrand!” said Lady 
Courteny. “ Lady Mary seems well calculated to 
render his life happy. I am glad his disappoint- 
ment was so light. Not very flattering to my- 
self, though. I love Harry Hereford as a friend, 
if I could not asa husband!” 

The sad fancies she had influlged in, before 
Henry entered the apartment, now resumed their 
sway, and pearly drops glistened in the moon- 
light, as they fell on the sable velvet of her robe. 

Of what was Lady Courteny thinking? It had 
been long since she had had tidings of her be- 
trothed, the Count de St. Pol, and ever and anon, 
pictures would rise before her of evils that had, 
perchance, befallen him. As she mused, a foot- 
fall, familiar to her ear, sounded beside her, and 
Lady Courteny was drawn to the heart of her 
lover, while in hurried words he explained his 
long silence. 

Upon his arrival in France he was accused of 
an intention to deliver to the English the castle 
Bouchain. He was arrested, and closely guard- 
ed, and found his prison far from being an agree- 
able one. At length he had regained his freedom, 
and retarned to England, bringing with him the 
thirty thousand francs he had promised. On the 
evening of his return, his lady had promised that 
when the court should lay aside their mourning, 
she would become his bride. 

Very happy was Lady Courteny—her lover 
had returned to her, stronger, perchance, for the 
stern discipline of his life since they parted— 
then, too, he would remain in England, for, al- 
though the charges against him had come to 
nought, he had not regained the favor of the king 
of France. 





CHAPTER VIL. 
“* Hope wears a golden chain.” 

Iw the saloon of Castle Pleshy, Eleanor, Count- 
ess of Buckingham, and her young sister, Lady 
Mary, were seated. The countess holding her 
little Gay to her heart, letting the scorching tear- 
drops fall at will upon the little face upturned to 
sec what it could mean, for he had never seen 
tears upon the face of his pretty mama, as he 
was wont to call her. 

Anne, her first-born, shared in the grief her 
mother felt, for her womanly little heart was 
qnick to understand that her father had gone— 
she did not know where, but from whence he 
might never return; she had seated herself at the 
feet of her mother, laying her fair hand upon the 
ruby velvet of her robe. 

Lady Mary, much changed from the mirth- 
loving maiden of other days, clasped one jewel- 
led hand of the countess, saying : 

“Eleanor, sweet sister; weep not so passion- 
ately! Think what a happy day it will be when 
you welcome your husband back to his country, 
and his home.” Her only answer was a fresh | 
burst of tears, and not knowing what means" 
to use to console her sister, she placed an arm 
around the tiny form of the child Anne, and 
leading her to a window, asked if she would not 
be happy when she should see her father riding 
over kek high hill—coming home to mother, Gay 
and Anne. 

It was something the child had not thought of, 
that she would watch for his coming home, and 
every day she looked from this same window out 
upon the road leading to London, waiting for 
his coming. 


It was not the first time the Earl of Bucking- 


ham had lett Pleshy, since bis marriage, bat his 
absences had been short. Now, he had been or- 
dered to march through France, with three thou- 


But the last time I was there | 





| attended by earls, barons and knights, befitting | 

| the dignity of a king’s son. 

It was an expedition of great danger and dif- 

| ficulty, and this was the cause of the passionate 

weeping of the countess, when she parted with 
her lord. But as time passed on, the hope of 

| his return chased the tears from the fair face wd 

| the countess, and she regained her acc 

| cheerfulness. Anne and Guy talked constantly | 





sand men-at-arms, and three thousand archers, 


| of the day when they should see their father | 


| coming over the hill—coming home to them once 
| more. 
| At this time, also, the aunt of the sisters, Lady | 
| Arundel, made known her intention of visiting 
Castle Pleshy. To Lady Mary, a pensive man- 
ner had become habitual, and everything in life 
seemed saddened, to her young heart. The nuns 
had left the castle, long since, for so well had 
they performed the part allotted to them, that 
Father Henri felt sure of controlling the mind 
and fortunes of the young heiress. At this time, 
however, he was absent from the castle, having 
gone on a pilgrimage to the shrine of his patron 
saint. 

Lady Arundel had waited for the departure of 
the earl, but she dared not hope that Father Henri 
might also be absent. 





It was near the close of the month of October 
when Lady Arundel left Castle Pleshy, accompan- 
ied by Lady Mary de Bohun. Against the objec- 
tions the countess had raised, Lady Arundel urged, 
that as Lady Mary had seen nothing of life, she 
should insist on taking her to Windsor, that she 
might be present when the marriage of the cel- 
ebrated court beauty, Lady Courteny, should 
take place. 

Again the lips of Lady Mary were wreathed 
with smiles; again her voice warbled the ballads 
of olden time. Another influence was at work 
directly opposed to that of Father Henri and 
sisters Agathe and Madeline. Then, too, she 
knew that Henry of Lancaster was not to wed 
the beautiful Lady Courteny, and he would greet 
her gladly, as in days of old. 

A wedding at court, too! What wonder that 
the maiden so readily forgot the teachings of her 
confessor, when the life she had so longed for 
was opening before her? What wonder that she 
eagerly consented to accompany her aunt to 
Arundel Castle, and from thence to Windsor? 
Heretofore, she had lived a life unsuited to her 
age and disposition, and she grasped at the invi- 
tation offered, as the child grasps the toy so much 
more beautiful than those he has seen before. 

They had but just arrived at Arundel when a 
page informed Lady Arundel that Henry of 
Lancaster had arrived the previousevening. At 
this announcement, the fair face of Lady Mary 
was suffused with blushes Lady Arundel could 
not fail to observe, and as they faded away, she 
said : 

“Fair niece, Henry of Lancaster is no stranger 
to thee. Often have I heard him speak in praise 
of the beauty of Lady Mary. Bid thy tire-wo- 
man histen, that we may descend and bid the 
noble youth a hearty welcome to the castle. ” 

Soon Lady Arundel and her niece descended 
to the saloon, where Harry Hereford impatiently 
waited to greet the gentle lady of his love. Her 
eyes were downcast as she returned his greetings, 
and he led herto a seat, seating himself beside her. 
He had hardly hoped Lady Arundel would suc- 

ceed in bringing this benutifal flower from the 
garden where she ha dinto hood 
—as a wild-rose bursts from a tiny bud to a gor- 
geous flower. But she was there—beside him— 
and soon Henry of Lancaster and Lady Mary 
were laughing gaily, as in the days of her 
childhood. 

Every morning the light figure of the maiden 
was lifted upon a snow-white palfrey, while her 
lover, mounted upon his noble steed, rode beside 
her around the castle, and over the downs of 
Sussex. Each day Lady Mary thought less of 
the warnings of Father Henri, and more of the 
fascinating Henry of Lancaster; for, innocent 
and guileless as she was, she could not but know 
k that the noble Henry loved her. He could not 
conceal it if he would ; he would not if he could; 
he was proud of his love, and though he had 
not yet declared it in words, he only waited a fit- 
ting opportunity. 

But with the knowledge that she was beloved 
came to the heart of the maiden many fears. She 
had been educated for the convent, she had no 
right to this love; so the gentle Lady Mary se- 
cluded herself, and Lady Arundel advised the 
lover to press his suit and urge a speedy mar- 
riage. When he had done so, and obtained a 
sweet confession of the maiden’s love, it was 
the work of many days, for Lady Arundel 
and himself to gain her consent to so speedy a 
marriage. 

Duke John at length came to Arundel, joining 
his entreaties to theirs, and at length Lady Mary 
consented to become the bride of Henry, without 
the consent of the Earl of Buckingham. The 
wedding was hastened, that Henry might present 
his bride at court and be present at the wedding 
of Lady Courteny. 

Thus did the house of Lancaster outwit the 
house of Buckingham, and thus did the Earl of 
Buckingham lose one half of the fortune the 
Earl of Hereford left his daughters. 

* * * * * 

It only remains to record the marriage of Lady 
Coarteny to the noble and valiant Count de St. 
Pol. She was the beauty of the court at all 
times, but on this, her wedding day, her beauty 
shone forth more resplendent than ever before ; 
and among the most radiant of the very youth- 
fal faces there, was that of the bride of Henry of 
Hereford, Derby and Lancaster. 

After the feasts and tournaments, in honor of 
the marriage of the king’s sister, the Count and 
Countess de St. Pol went to the castle of Han 
sur-Heure, where they remained till the death of 
the King of France, when, through the interces- 
| sion of the Dukes of Brabant and Anjou, he was 
recalled to royal favor, and his estates in Lorraine 
| restored to him. 
| It was a sad day for the Earl of Backingham, 
| when the tidings of the marriage of his young 
| sister reached him, and his brother, Duke John, 
| was never forgiven the share he had in the affair. 
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THE PRICE OF THINGS. 


Mr. Pip wandered about among the purveyors 
of haman provender one Saturday night, and es- 
| sayed to purchase a Sanday dinner for self and 
family. He had read the account of plentiful 
crops that have made our neswpapers so cheer- 
ful during the culminating season of the year, 
and was terribly amazed at the extravagant prices 
demanded for every sort of comestible that he 
fancied. His week's salary was in lus pocket ; 
his next week's exigencies were in his mind. As 
he wandered among the provision stores pricing 
the tempting commodities there displayed, he in- 

dulged in various reflections upon the high prices 
he met with in the midst of plenty. 
thought, nature has been bountiful, the earth has 
teemed and brought forth a liberal harvest; but 
1am now compelled to pay for a dozen pears the 


Surely he | 


price which would, a few years ago, have pur- | 


chased a bushel. And Pip, after considerable 
cogitation, came to the conclusion that the agri- 
cultural and horticultural societies of the penod 
had been productive of high prices—for, said 
Pip, when these societies had not begun to claim 


the attention of the public, a poor man could | 
purchase of all the fruits of the earth at a reason- | 


able rate. 
Pip prayed fervently in his inmost soul that no 
society would be organized for the improvement 


THE RIVAL DANSEUSES. 


Miska Hauser, the violinist, thus describes an 
exciting scene which he recently witnessed in 
Melbourne, Australia: The curtain rose. A 
French dancer, an elegant, supple young lady, of 
ho great beauty, bat much expression, and ap 
pareatly on good terms with herself, appeared in 
the scene in her short, lace dress, received by an 
outburst of applause, and by the martial tram- 
pets of the orchestra. Bat from the other side 
came a youthful, blooming Spanish creole, with 
beautiful eyes, large and soft; her complexiva 
rosy, her figure tall; in fact, the impersonation 
of “Ferpsic hore. ag ay en modestly—it was 
her first app i the en- 
thusiasm of the pablie, surprised by her beauty, 
manifested itself in vehement cheers. The two 
dancers struggled for the palm of victory in a 
graceful Tarantula. Like two glittering butrer- 
tlies they wailed round, accompanied by music 
and applause. The mercurial Parisenne made 
use of her most refined pirouettes, of her most en- 
chanting attitudes; but the creole seemed pat- 
ronized by the Graces themselves. ‘Thandering 
applause encouraged her; and as often as she 
came forward with her graceful modesty, nose- 








| gays and rings and bracelets were thrown at her 


of sunshine and fresh air, and began to arm his | 


spirit of self-denial for an encounter with cod- 
fish and potatoes on the morrow. While mus- 
ing thus, he passed a provision store—a sort of 
miniature Quincy Market—where there was a 
tempting display of chickens. Now Mr. Pip is 
partial to this kind of poultry. A chicken broil- 
ed is relished by Pip, and a chicken fricaseed 
is especially palatable to Pip, because it is not 
onl but an ical dish—when 
chickens roost low. 

Mc. Pip reasoned with himself, that chickens 
couldn’t fly very high now that the hen fever is 
over. From the reports of Fairs throughout the 
country he had learned that fowls had ceased to 
be a noticeable feature among the shows of the so- 
cieties fur the improvement of prices of the 
necessaries of life. He took it for granted that 
chickens would stand upon their own merits. 
Accordingly he walked up, boldly to the provi ision 
man and asked, “ How much tor chickens ¢” 

“ Twenty-three cents a pound,” was the reply. 

Pip cogitated a moment, and then asked mod- 
estly if the chickens would keep a little while. 
‘The provisioner replied in the affirmative. 

“Then,” said P., rather faintly, ‘“ You had 
better keep them three or four days !” 

And Pip went home to his codtish.—Bee. 








A BRAVE BOY. 


Edward, a boy of fifteen, was left at home dur- 
ing the visit of his father and mother to their 
friends in the vicinity of New York, and every 
night slept alone in the house, which was situated 
in a piece of woods a mile or two from Fort Des 
Moines. One night recently Ned, who slept in 
a room on the second floor, at the head of the 
Stuirs, was awakened by a noise in the rooms be- 
low. Listening a moment, and all being quiet, 
he went to sleep again. After a while he was 
again awak » and li ng, he heard a soft 
step on the carpeted stairs approaching his room. 
He sprang up, seized his shot-gun, which he al- 
ways kept loaded, and springing to the head of 
the stairs, called out, “Stand or L’ll fire!’ All 
was dark, but a noise on the stairway told him 
that some one was nof standing but moving, and 
he aimed his gun down stairs and fired. Almost 
immediately he heard the noise of 





teet. The French lady straggled with her last 
strength against the triamph ot ber rival, antl, 
disheartened and exhausied, she fell to the 
ground. The crecle approached her with com- 
passion to raise her, when suddenly the Parisienne 
darted up, and with looks fall ot hate and ferz, 
boxed the ears of her rival. The audience hissed 
and hooted, while she exclaimed, with moc: 
passion ; “ The wretch tripped me!” The poor 
creole declared with dignity that she was inno- 
cent of the meanness; but a vulgar word which 
slipped out of the lips of the French dancer 
against her, suddenly roused ail the passions of 
the south in her bosom, and a singular struggle 
began. The two ex: ited ladies rushed upon 
oa other, and wrestled and tore, and puiled one 
another’s hair, while the thunders of the gallery 
made the whule atmosphere vibrate. I never 
saW & more natural performance. The better 
class of the public did not interfere, but seemed 
rather to be amused by these Olympic exercises, 
until the creole, bleeding and fainting, was car- 
ried away from the scene. Some otticers, who, 
from a box, had witnessed the spectacle, were re- 
vulted at the conduct of the Parisienne, and sent 
for the police to arrest her, but her friends col- 
lected and resisted the constables, A riot ensued ; 

a portion of the public rushed on the stage; they 
jumped across the orchestra; the fiddles and bass 
viols were broken; the ladies were fainting ; 

children crying ; and I took to my heels with my 
fiddle and ran away without stopping until I reacti- 
ed my hotel. 





HAWES. 


A great observer of nature,fand a clever sports- 
man, told me that hawks have their regular 
beat, and frequent daily the same line of country, 
soaring along for miies and miles in quest of 
prey. So strongly impressed was he with this 
idea, that he always marked the time and piace 
when he saw a hawk on the hunt, and sure enough 
the next day would find my friend at the spot, 
waiting in ambush, gan in hand, and consulting 
his watch, as confidently as if he were expecting 
a friend by the most punctual of railways. He 
assured me that he always found the hawk true 
to his time | half an hour or so, and seldom 
varying his line of flight more than a hundred 
yards.—Buckland's Curiosities of Natural History. 





falling over in the parlor, and running to the 
window saw a man running away through the 
woods. He struck a light and went down stairs. 
The door which a “ned at the foct of the stairs 
was perforated witn the shot; and in the parlor 
was everything of any value in the house tied in 
bundles ready for removal. All the clothes, sil- 
ver, linen, cutlery, and everything moveable, had 
been packed up in parcels.— Utica Herald. 





MAKE THE NURSERY PLEASANT. 


Have you a print, or plaster cast, or blossom- 
ing plant in the nursery where your children 
spend most of their tine? Never mind about 
your “ parlor,” but is your nursery a cheerful place ? 
Is there oe there vpon the wall for little 
eyes to look at, and little minds to think about, 
when they wake so early in the morning; or as 
they lounge about when a stormy day keeps 
them close prisoners? If not, see to it without 
delay. Don’t say “I can’t afturd it;” one shil- 
ling—two shillings will do it; if you can spare 
a few shillings more, so much the better. ou 
know the effect a bright, cheerful apartment has 
apon yourself, even with all your mature resources 
for thought and pleasure ; think then of the little 
children, reaching out their thoughts like vine 
tendrils for something to twine about, somethiag 
to lean on, something to grow to,—in fine, some- 
thing to think and talk about. A blank, white 
wall is not suggestive or inspiriting. Give the 





little nurser prisoners something bright to look 
at.—Reynolds’s Miscellany. 
—s 
HANDEL. 


When Handel’s “ Messiah ” was first perform- 
ed in London, the audience were exceedingly 
struck and affected by the music in general; but 
when the chorus struck up, “ For the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth,” they were so transported 
that they all, together with the king (who happen- 
ed to be present), started up and remained stand- 
ing till the chorus ended; and hence it became 
the fashion in England for the audience to stand 
while that part of the musicis performing. Some 
days after the first exibition of the same oratorio, 
Mr. Handel came to pay his respects to Lord 
Kinnoul. His lordship, as was natural, paid him 
some compliments on the noble entertainment 
which he had lately given the town. “ My lord,” 
said Handel, “I should be sorry if I only enter- 
tained them ; I wish to make them better.”-—Dial. 





PRIDE OF BIRTH. 


Of all the follies and foibles to which frail hu- 
manity is subject, that which leads man to pride 
himself less upon his own merit than that of his 
ancestors, is the most contemptible. In the best 
of families there must be some who are a dis- 

ezrace, as well as others who are an honor. A 
Spanish proverb says, ‘‘he that has no fools, 
knaves nor beggars in his family, was got by a 
flash of lightning.” Douglas Jerrold makes the 
f.llowing admirable remark, in ridicule of this 
preposterous pride of birth:—“ It is with the tree 
of genealogy as with the oak of the forest; we 
boast of the timbers it has given to a state vessel, 
but we rarely talk of the three-legged stools, the 
broomsticks and tobacco stoppers made from the 
chips and ends.” —Household Words. 





SPANISH ETIQUETTE. 


The etiquette of the Spanish court was the 
most severe in Europe. One of their kings even 
fell a victim to it. Philip Il]. being newly re- 
covered from a dangerous malady, was sitting 
near a chimney, in which was so large a fire of 
wood, that he was almost stifled. Etiquette did 
not permit him to rise, nor a common domestic 
to enter. At length the Marquis de Pobar, 
chamberlain, came in, but etiquetce forbade his 
interference, and the Duke of Usseda, master of 
the household, was sent for. He was gone out; 
the flame increased, while the king bore it pa- 
tiently rather than violate his dignity. Bat his 
blood was so heated, that next morning an erysip- | 
elas of the head appeared, and a relapse of the | 
fever soon him off —Spanish History. i 
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Flavoring Extracts. 

We have before spoken of the celebrated flavoring ex- 
tracts manufactured by Joseph Burnett & Co., of this 
city, and for sale by druggists and grocers generally. 
They comprise extracts of lemen, orange, nutmeg, vanilla, 
peach, almond, ginger, rose, nectarine and others. ‘Our 
lady readers who desire to impart to their delicate dishes 
the richest flavors with the least trouble and at the small- 
est cost, will procure these choice extracts. Landlords 
and confectioners generally have adopted them, and tes- 
tify to their superior strength and delicacy. 


To take out Spermaceti 

First scrape off the drops of spermaceti nicely with a 
knife. Then lay a thin soft paper over them, and press 
on a warm iron, which must not be hot evough to ivjare 
the color, Afterwards rub the place with spirits of wine. 
If the spermaceti has fallen ou an article of which you 
can conveniently get at the wrong side, first scrape off as 
inuch of the grease as stands on th@surface, then rub the 
under side of the spot with Wilmington clay-ball scraped 
to powder, and let it rest for an hour or two—then repeat 
the application. 5 


Sore Throat. 

This is a girgie fora simple sore throat—Tincture of 
myrrh, two drachms; common water, four ounces; vine- 
gar, halfan ounce; mix.— For inflammatory sore ioroat: 
—Take of infusion of roses, six ounces; tincture of myrrh, 
one ounce; hocey of roses, one ounce. Mix, and also use 
as a gargie.—But if those who are subject to sore throats 
were to bathe the neck with cold water in the morning, 
and use the flesh-brush at mighi, they would find a bene- 
fit which would more than compensate them for the time 
and trobule. 








Oil to promote the Growth of the Hair. 

Castor oil, balf a pint; alkanet, half an ounce; oil of 
bergamot, ten minims; oil of cloves, ten minims; civet, 
one anda half grain. The castor oi! must be gently 
heated ; when sufficiently hot, it perseags be poured upoo 
the alkanet root, which i di its 
color. It must then be strained, and when cold, the oth- 
er ingredients are to be stirred im it. This oil will pot 
only promote the growth of the beard in youths, but will 
also strengthen and improve the hair in every respect. 








To improve the Voice. 

Beeswax, two drachms; copaiba balsam, three drachms; 
powder of liquorice root, four drachms. Melt the copaiba 
balsam with the wax in a new earthen pipkin; when 
melted, remove them from the fire, and while in a melted 
state, mix in the powder. Make pills of three grains each. 
Two of these pilis to be taker wccasionall,, three or fom- 
times aday. This is an excellent remedy for clearing and 
strengthening the voice, and is used by most profesrional 
singers in Europe. 


Oil for the Hair. 

Oil of ben, one pint; civet, three grains; Italien oi! of 
jasmio, three fluid ounces; ottar of roses, three minim> 
If ottar of roses is not to be bad, ten or twelve minime of 
common oil of roses may be substitated. This oil 
strengthens and improves the hair, makes it curl, aod 
gives it a beautiful gloss. 


Family Oil for the Hair. 

Oil of sweet almonds. one gil! ; epermaceti. quarter of an 
ounce. Melt them together over the fire, first breaking 
the spermaceti inte very small pieces. When cold, stir ia 
afew drops of oil of bergamot, rabbed up with half o 
grain of civet 





Oil of Roses for the Hair. 

Olive oil, two pints: ottar of roses, one drachm ; oil of 
rosemary, one drachm, mix. It may be colored red by 
ste ping a little alkapet root in the oi] (with heat) before 
It streogthens and beautifics the Salr 


Macassar Oil. 

Olive oil, one pound; oil of origapam, one drachm ; oli 
of rosemary, one aed a quarter; mix. It tendency is_te 
make the bair grow fast sad to eu-i. 


BRILLIANT NOV EL LETTE s. 


We have now om band amd for sale, the Mllewing brett 
Nant stories. im bound form rectly iwrtre@w #1!) 
orgraal engravings, aud forming the cheapest books to 
price ever offered to the pubiic Bucy ome of 
works was written cxpresdy for this estabitehment. snd 
the copyright ts secured according te law = We ell send 
single copies by mall, post pond, fur twenty cents each, oF 
Sea copies. post par, for one dollar 


THE DOOMED KING : or, Tee Crown ann tHe Swonr 
This romence of the Throwe, the Altar, and the 
is replete with adventure. combining the strange 
of fortune and the most startling perils and cece por 

Written for us by PRANCIS A DURIVAUR 


THE ADVENTURER : or. Tas Wares ow true Ispias 
Ockan This capital story of the lend amd rea te de 
chtedly one of the very best of our o igtnal reries of 
novelettes, and bas received the compliment of being 
Te published in Eogiaud It is elegeatly Ulustrated, 
and abeorbingty Interesting from the first to the lat 
page of the story. The opening scene ~~; us the por- 
trait of a London pick pocket drawn to 

Written for us by LIEC "TENANT *T RRAY 

THE BEGGAR OF Lroms: or, Tas Restoration 

The loesie of this atwerting romance lies im France and 
Spain, at polete familiar to the accomplished sutbor, 
who bas but lately reterped from Rurope, ebiiber he 
has been in the employment of our government. This 
thrilling story sione would make soy writer famous 
We vouch for it, that no one who tonne ners = ft gol, = 
will willingly lay it by antil every page har 

Writtea for us by... AJUK F. 0. nit PNTER 

THE CABIN BOY: or, Lircon rus Wino, This &mous 
sea story has passed to ite seventh edition—end to all 
who love « romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the Se oe aud the vividoess of 
the descriptions are wosur, , favorite author 
having surpassed bimeerif io ood Solightrel story of the 
sea sud its romantic assocta thc 

Writtea for us by Lge TENANT MURRAY 

THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tas Gaanpes’s Pio. 
this is a story of the Celestial Empire, and in « vein of 
romance highly interesting, fur many lustra- 
tions of Chinese life aud habits, while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startling fi nt 

Written expressly for us by, .SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tas Girsevs or Fonest 
ilinn. This is a tale of the olden time. during the reign 
of Charics LL, when portions of England, especially in 
the eounty of Kent, were the locale of the wandering 
gipweys, whose life habite and customs ares theme of 


ares 


these 





ats 


never failing incident aod adventure. It is freak with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation. 
Written for us by............ Da. J. H. ROBINSON 


THE RED REVENGER : or, Tax Praare Kino oF Tee 





Flonipas 
that oman aa t romantic phases of life 
at a period when « deadly conflict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cube and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us by........ NED BUNTLINE 


MOUNTAL R: or, Tas Wun Carertais. A 
Moravian Tale. Thisisa ie gl Mere hana story of by- 
th terest pecu- 

period preeed whieh it Remeron leis 

one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 


tale of the Gulf and its islands is one 


tale has been French, re-pub- 
lished in London. By........ sy LVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divote tue Back- 


woopsMan. A vivid stor: 
in pilot and character. 
tion of this remarkable tale, 
the best selli we have ever ‘\xsued from 
tablishment, aoe the one which the author considers 
his best. By.. ... LIBUTENANT MUKKAY. 


, Tas Buccaneer anp THE Canpi- 
apelnighe Sea and Shore is oue of 


pg lly carried out. The present is the A/t% edition of 
famous tale, the plot cf which war never excelled 
even hy Dumas’s most ous Pecks nyipaphony — 
can hardly lay ay yy until he has fi nee ree 
Written expressly for us by. AUSTIN Cc RDIC K. 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or. Locan run Wantock. A 
ce pares Komance of Sea and Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure. Mr. Cobb bas woven some of 
the most startling events of the American Kevolution 
into this thrilling reap & Se ee of which is at- 
tested by its passing thro: seven ed 

Written cxpremly fr ws by SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


of t and West, unrivalled 


t is the eleventé edi- 


eo 








This prada ‘a i 4 one of much 
of our Revolu 
interest, and ee iiretearians effect some 
of the scenes of Major Poore is 
every inch a soldier. a aeeveie this ‘o oS iecatly military ro- 
mance, one seca om written ac the tap of the d. b 
Written for us b: BEN: PERLEY POOKK. 


posto ; or, Tas Kineo’s Votunrerrs. This 
ton in the times of the Revolu- 
incident and romance of 


has no living superior as an au 
Written capeaatiy or for us by. t. J.H. ROBINSON. 


CHILD OF THE BAY: or, Tux Sanon's Pao- 
Teor. This tale of life on the ocean. phases of 

lish and Kast Indian incident, is the most captivatin, 
sea story we have ever pene fy Jned the beta al vor 
the ocean. This book 


ep ei hed by 
Lioyd, London. way LVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE BLAC BLACK AVENGER. 7 This is a story of the 
the Spanish Main, and owes much of ite 
poo Sa Seana te the mmnth vodition—to the 
wild ported of which it treata, ioe the Buccaneers 
were the masters of the Carib Sea. 
Written expressly for us by..... NED BUNTLINE. 
THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Tue Brite or Mapai. 
‘he scene of this story is laid in the guy capital of Spain, 
a delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. Asa tale of love and ipo ghey it 
few equais. tenant Murray is the 
ceusful di of the aff who has wiition ta in 
the present century. Editions of this story have been 
issued both in Spanish and French. 
Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Consrrmatons ov Ours. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Biue Bea. in 
adventure and in biclgeobe rake = & revolutionary eharac- 
M 


ter. r. 
rice of 8 








period 
the government se: nae, ond bs bat eet Ge 
jot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
seemetiin .F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
GGLER: or, Tue Secnsts of tae Coast. 
wiedged to to be Cobb's greatest and hee 
welette, full to the brim of startling igen ogg 
=a containing a most intensely interesting plot. it 
att's best bead novel, and hae 
tise ting tale 
SYL FANUB COBB, Jn. 
THE DANCING STAR: or, Taz Smvccten ov Tus 
CarsaPeake. ‘this is a story of the Const and the Sea, 
written in our author's ha: tvein, apd portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life. It ie the most popular 
fea tale that Professor 1 ever wrote, and hes 
exceeded in the number of its editions bis famous 
Feather,” which it also does in interest 
Written expressly for us by......J. H. INGRAHAM. 
E VENETIAN BU ANEER : or, Tue Paorurt 
or Tan Bouman Wain. The scenes of this story are 
laid mainly in Verice and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Rohemia, and depicts incidents of thrilling 
nerve and interest. It is just the kind of romance is 
which Mr Cobb excels, and has pronounced su 
perior ‘s famous story of the Bravo, the scenes 
of which are laid in the same region. 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE FOUNDLING : or, fem peor ov St. Apnrows 
ta scenes of « thrill- 


pany charac 
the middie of the last century 
thet Hunter was rent 
ment of the United States « few years since on a tour of 
observation among European fortifiestions, and it was 
daring this foreige service that a facts of this story 
were obtained lo France and lta 

Written expressly for as by ~ ¥.¢ HUNTER 

THE GIPSEY BRI —— ag} Mags" Bao: Camp ov rms 

Simmna. A tale portra: 7 ine ife of the wandering 
tincali, in the apg ateay > male It ie the moxt 
fasrinati: caan beg ever publiphed in this 
country, and Rocait truthful to life, is yet mont start- 
Hag in maay of its absorbing chapters 

Written expressly for us by.. Da. J. HW. ROBINEON. 


| THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tus Onscus amp rvs 


Pates?. This romance of sacient Tyre is one of the 
moet ular of Cobb's stories, aad 

ing picture of lite in thet juxurious city 
@ramatind and pisyed in pearly every theatre ip this 


SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tar Krowis- 
tTonaasn Mopenatons. A tale of life on the Texan Bor- 
der, im ite early times. wild of the Lone 
Star State vivid scenes enough to supply the 
story writer with bietoriea!l Incidents ee to give 
ail the interest of romance, ae this frow 


vu 
attest Written for ue by Da JH noe! 20N 


| THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tax Roven’s Car. 


tive. This true sen story, written by « true eee 
It ie ae eaptiveting 8 nautica story as Cooper's 
famogs Red Rewer 
Written for us by... Car? HENRY P CHEEVER. 
PAUL LAROON: or, Tus Scounss oF ras Arruces. 
Thiet story is one which hase been re-poblithed by ae 
antil we now present the A/icents edition. sed s anid to 


Written expressly for ws by SYLVANUP COBB, Je. 


Address M M BALLOU, Pwbicaher, 
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Port's Corner. 


TO MY OLD CLOCK. 








My ancient clock no longer ticks, 
Or taketh note of time; 

Tts hands are still, its voice is mute, 

The voice that once #0 rerolute 
Sent forth its hourly chime. 

And stiliness now !s felt to be 

Like distant surges of the sea. 


My ancient monitor of worth! 

Thy silence makes me sad; 
That meastred tick no more I hear, 
But pulses beating in the air, 

And weariness run mad; 
The skeleton of time. sans breath, 
The prelude, as it were, to death. 


Come, ancient friend, no longer thus 
In moody silence stand! 
Cheer up, and let your wheels go round, 
And gladden with your silver sound 
Once more our little band! 
Speak to our hearts, and to us say, 
“ Thas, thus life’s moments pass away!"’ 
THE KISS. 
When I asked her. pte en il 


Nought she said, but hung her cheek so, 
As if she were thinking. hiking 
Whether she 


Then her fair, kind face upturning, 


One sweet touch I here did win: 
As if she were a thinking, = 
Such small graces are no si 
She therein lost no com 
Nor ashamed did she seem 
by chaste may grant such favor, 
And therein lose no esteem.—W. C. Roscon. 





PICTURE OF A HYPOCHONDRIAC. 
There sits he, with his arms across his heart, 
And melancholy eyelids, like the dawn, 
When she (the sun being yet ee doth gaze 
Coldly upon the wet and frozen flowers. 


ed but no sound came from them, and that her 
face was paler than usual. It was remembered 
afterwards, also, that Ruth was unusually silent 
at meal times that day, and that her work was 
done mechanically, as if she had little heart in it. 


= 
; at the sound of that voice and at the sight of the le 
| was called, it was observed, that for a moment 





evil face which presently showed itself. 

“Why, George Earl,” said the doctor, “ what 
| do you say ” 

“That the child had all the signs of being | 


John Goodwin's little family were gathered as | bewitched, and that the person who has done 


usual, about the pine table in the early part of | this is in your midst.” 


that same evening. In John’s hand was the 
well-worn book from which he had been reading. 
Without, there was a tempest raging, for the 
calm summer sky had been suddenly overcast, 
and almost without warning a thunder storm had 
burst upon the earth. 

In John’s mind were running passages of 
Scripture mingled with vague visions of his boy- 
hood’s home. He was picturing to himself the 
stately English mansion, his fair and gentle 
mother, and the little sister whom, at his moth- 
er’s death, he had promised to cherish and protect 
all his life through. Then his mind travelled 
over the years but recently past, and then, natur- 
ally enough, he thought of the future, and what 
a pride and delight his son would be to him when 
old age should come upon him. 

Bat the pleasant dreams were rudely broken 
by a groan, as from some person in distress out- 
side of the rude door. John and Ruth imme- 
diately sprang to their feet, but Mrs. Goodwin 
sat as if stupefied. The door of the dwelling 
was thrown wide open, and search was instantly 
made, but without discovering any human being. 
Scarcely was the door again shut when new 
groans startled them, and voices speaking in 
strange languages. 

The anxiety of Ruth became almost insupport- 
able, a circumstance which was likewise tregs- 
ured up by Mrs. Goodwin, and brought to light 
afterwards. 

“ Where are you going?” asked Mrs. Good- 
win, as she saw Ruth folding a shawl about her 
and taking down the wooden lantern from its ac- 


*, r 





ARAY Cc 
WOMAN AND POETRY. 
What to us were this world and its burden Sh haa 
But a fetter of clay, that in slavery boun: 
bet our troubles not soothed by the rates of the fair, 
nd if poetry spread not ite magic around 
NIGHT. 
9 is the beautiful black slave of hot 
nd bends him ever wrapt in 
White her great heart throbs thanks in Biuring stars! 
140. 
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RUTH, THE WITCH. 











BY WM. F. MATTHEWS. 


Ir was a peaceful scene as displayed in that 
lowly cottage room in Salem town, in the sum- 
mer of that terrible year, 1692. The picture 
lies before me now, every feature of it as fresh 
as if the hand of the artist who pro- 














duced it, had not mouldered to dust years ago. 
There sits Ruth Goodwin beside the cradle of 
he: sleeping nephew, one arm resting upon the 
rude pine table and supporting the fair, contem- 
plative face, the other lying listlessly in her lap. 
Her brown hair is combed back beneath a mod- 
est little cap, thereby revealing the small ears, 
and giving the whole face an aspect of great 


serenity and sweetness. The coarse but well- . 


fitting brown dress is relieved by the dainty cam- 
bric ruffies ahout the neck and hands, and the 
spotted white apron. Secured about the waist, 
and hanging by her side, is the customary pair of 
scissors and the little bag of housewifery imple- 
ments, familiar, by constant use, to Ruth’s hands. 

The centre portion of the wide window 
stands open upon its hinges, affording an entrance 
to the sweet summer air, and giving a view of 
many a wooded knoll and valley, rich in foliage. 
Over all, hangs the clear calm sky of a summer 
day. 

Ruth had been reading, for upon the table near 
her neglected work, lay the well-worn book, with 
its heavy clasps, a book opened, not seldom, but 
many times a day, in that pious household. 
Ruth was now dreaming, perfectly unmindful of 
the sunbeam which stole in behind her through 
the open window and madea broad yellow track 
upon the rough pine floor. Totally unmindful 
was she, also, of the evil face which peered in at 
her and watched her slightest movement. It 
was the face of a man, dark and passionate, but 
yet with a certain resolution about it, which made 
it evident to one who read character easily, that 
whatever this man undertook—whether of good 
or evil—would be pursued with determination 
unto the end. 

The entrance of Mrs. Goodwin, the sister of 
Rath, disturbed the intruder. He walked away 
with moody brow and clenched fist, indulging 
now and then in a fierce exclamation, which did 
little more than startle the birds about him. 

“Ruth,” said Mrs. Goodwin, “your brother 
John says, that another poor creature has been 
arrested on the terrible charge of witchcraft.” 

The clear eyes of Ruth assumed a look of sad- 
ness as she murmured, ‘‘ Heaven hel» her, and 
bring her safely out from this trial !” 

“Hush, Ruth,” replied her more cautious sis- 
ter ; “if she really is a witch, poor thing, and 
has entered into a league with Satan, she must 


even reap the fruits of her iniquity. The judges 


are wise and godly men, and fear not but they 
will do what is right for the poor creature.” 

“No, sister, it is a foul sin to torment and 
then destroy these poor, ignorant people for 
erimes which they have never committed. And 
their judges—otherwise upright men—will one 
day deplore their share in these terrible proceed- 
ings. Mo, sister, believe me, Heaven could not 
sanction auch murders as are daily committed.” 

“Have a care,” said her sister, warningly. 
“Dare not question what has been called a good 
and wise proceeding. We know not how soon 
some of us may be afflicted, but Heaven keep 
the day far distant.” 

“ Amen!’ answered Ruth, bending over the 
cradle of her sleeping nephew, whom she tender- 
ly loved. 

Mrs. Goad via noticed, and long remembered 
it, that as Ruth bent over the child, ber lips mov- 





“Tn search of that poor, lost creature, whoev- 
er it may be,” said Ruth, resolutely. 

“Believe not that there is any such,” answer- 
ed Mrs. Goodwin. “It is but some of the de- 
vices of Satan to entrap some one of us. I be- 
seech you, Ruth, to remain quietly here.” 

Ruth stood by the door, pale but resolute. 

“No, no, Ruthy,” said her brother, gravely, 
as he took the lantern from her hand and pre- 
pared to open the door again; “if one ventures 
forth from this house to-night, it must be the 
master of it. I will go forth and search, and 
perchance I may meet with some distressed friend, 
and then lead him in safety to our dwelling. But 
if, as Mary has just said, it be Satan himself who 
lures me forth, I will fortify myself with silent 
prayer and passages from Scripture, and will 
thus come back to you unharmed.” 

Ruth drew back silently, put by the shawl and 
sat down, with ill-disguised impatience, to await 
her brother’s return. 

A half hour passed, and then he came back 
slowly and silently, re-fastened the door, and sat 
himself by the table without speaking. Thetwo 
women cast curious glances at him, but he no- 
ticed them not. 

“Let us pray!” said he suddenly, and then 
there arose a fervent and earnest petition, in 
which were many allusions to those snares and 
temptations by which Satan secks to entrap un- 
wary mankind. 

The pious household i diately separated 
at the conclusion of the prayer, and for the re- 
mainder of the night all was quiet about the 
dwelling of John Goodwin. But for hours af- 
ter Ruth had retired to the little nook she called 
her own, she sat gazing out upon the calm moon- 
light scene, which had succeeded the tempest of 
the early part of the evening. Before her lay 
the Salem burying ground with its green mounds, 
here and there covered with a rough stone to pro- 
tect the grave from the foxes. It was a fearful 
scene, but Ruth’s thoughts were far away from 
it. They lingered about the far-distant colony 
of Plymouth, whither had gone one who was 
very dear to Ruth. Many a prayer for the safety 
of this beloved pilgrim rose from the full heart 
of this pious Puritan maiden as she sank se- 
renely to sleep. 

‘At midnight, however, Ruth was awakened by 
a stir in the rooms below, and then a voice, sharp 
with anguish, calling her name. She arose hast- 
ily and was soon descending the narrow and rude 
stairway. As she entered the room in which they 
had been assembled the night previous, she saw 
her little nephew, whom she had left in an appa- 
rently healthy slumber, rolling his eyes, foaming 
at the mouth, and twisting his face into such 
shapes that the mother screamed in agony as she 
bent over the sufferer. 

Ruth hastened to take the child, that she might 
relieve for awhile her poor, frightened sister. 
But the more she essayed to take him, the more 





There was another pause. The mother clung 
to the doctor. 

“Ts it so?” she asked in a fearful whisper. 

The doctor was naturally a kind-hearted man, 
but his mind was deeply imbued with the preju- 
dices of the age. 

“ Assuredly it looks much like it,” was his 
grave answer. 

“Can you doubt it?” said George Earl, step- 
ping into the room. “Do I not know the 
symptoms well, I, who have so often sought out 
the wicked slayers of the young and innocent, 
and brought forward proofs of their guilt? Be- 
lieve me, for I tell you the trath.” 

A dead silence fell upon all within the room. 
Ruth clasped her hands in silent prayer. 

“Tell me,” said Mrs. Goodwin in strange, 
wild, eager accents, “tell me what creature has 
done this !”” 

“She stands there,” was George Earl’s an- 
swer, as he pointed toward’s Ruth. “She has 
the mark upon her brow, the seal of her iniquity.” 

Mrs. Goodwin darted fiercely forward. “ Take 
her away,” she shrieked. “She is a witch, and 
the child even in the agonies of death, turned in 
loathing from her. Take her away, lest I kill 
her!” 

And before another night Ruth Goodwin was 
the tenant of a dungeon, brought there on the 
terrible charge of having bewitched and destroy- 
ed her brother's only child. 

Ruth’s own misery was so great that at first 
she took no heed of her dungeon companions. 
But when the first agony was passed she lifted 
her eyes and beheld two old and wretched wo- 
men, who had been dragged hither from their 
humble homes. There was no picture here dis- 
played of a lovely and peaceful old age, sinking 
gradually into an honored grave, but only two 
miserable, crippled creatures whom Ruth in her 
heart of hearts had always regarded with aver- 
sion. All the more was her kind heart now pain- 
ed by their condition, and she immediately set 
herself to make them more comfortable, by de- 
priving herself of all the articles of clothing she 
could spare, to defend them from the dampness 
of the dungeon. 

“ Law sakes!” muttered one of the old wo- 
men, “if you be a witch, you are a kind one, 
Ruth Goodwin. Seems to me everybody hates 
us but you.” 

“ Why should I hate you?” asked Ruth. 

“Because we're witches. Don’t you believe 
iea”? 

“No,” said Ruth, gravely. 

“ But we're going to die,” muttered the other. 
“We've had our trial and they made us confess 
that we were witches; if we hadn’t, we should 
have been pressed to death.\ If you want to die 
quietly, Ruth Goodwin, tell #iem that you're a 
witch.” ; 

Ruth shuddered at the awful fate in store for 
her. “No,” said she, “I am not a witch, and 
I cannot call myself one.” 

“ Well, God pity you!” was the muttered re- 
ply, as the old woman sank into a slumber. 

One more temptation awaited Ruth ere her 
trial. It was the very evening before the day 
appointed for that solemn farce, that Ruth heard 
a heavy step outside her dungeon door. Think- 
ing it might be her brother, or, perchance, that 
other and dearer one returned from Plymouth 
colony, she looked up with a brightened face. 
But how great was her disappointment, her hor- 
ror even, at finding herself face to face with her 
accuser, George Earl! 

Ruth moved away without either word or sign 
of recognition. 

{‘ Ihave come to save you, Ruth,” said her 
visitor. 

There was no answer. 

“Don’t yon love life?” he persisted. “ Think 
of being cut off in your youth, as most assuredly 
you will be ere many more suns have set. Think 
of those stern judges, think of the evidence 
against you, and prepare yourself to die if you re- 
fuse to accept my aid.” 

Still there was no answer. 

“Ruth, Ruth, are you deaf? I tell you I can 
save you, bat it must be upon one condition. 
You know how long and hopelessly I have woo- 
ed you. I will forgive all, if you will promise to 
become my wife the moment you are free. Speak, 
Ruth Goodwin, will you live or die?” 

“Die,” said the maiden, for the first time 
looking at him, “ yes, die, since it must needs be 
so. Go your way, George Earl, and tempt me 
not. I had rather a hundred times, nay, a 

h d times rather die a shameful death, than 





the child clung to his mother, regarding Ruth 
with more than mortal terror expressed in his 
eyes, and uttering low, moaning sounds each 
time she approached him. The repugnance 
which the child expressed was felt by both wo- 
men. The mother clasped her boy more tightly, 
and spoke rudely and sharply. 

“There, there, Ruth, go away! 
see that the child turns from you.” 

Ruth drew back pale and pained, but presently 
went to prepare something that would relieve 
the sufferer. 

“think the child is in a fit,’’ she said to her 
brother. ‘ We will try a warm bath, and if that 
does not do, it will be best for you to call the 


doctor.” 
The warm bath was tried but the child grew 


no better. Then the anxious father brought the 
physician, who exerted all his skill for the suf- 
ferer, but all in vain. The little form gradually 
grew more rigid, the tiny hands loosed their hold 
and the child was gone. 

The wretched mother sat with @ stony face, 
hearing nothing and heeding nothing, tili the 
doctor turned to go away. Then she sprang 
like a tigress towards him. 

“Tell me,” she said, “of what did my boy 
die? I must know before you go.” 

Tn the pause that ensued, a voice in the door- 
way was heard to say: 

“ The child was bewitched.” He noticed the 
start and shudder, which Rath could not repress 


Don’t you 





marry such as you. Go and repent, George 
Earl! These are my last words.” 

He ground his teeth and clenched his fists, 
then strode to the door, where he paused and ad- 
dressed Ruth once more: 

“ Die then, since you choose it, and may my 
curse go with you. You shall see me but once 
again, and that will be when your eyes are closing” 
in death.” 

The day for the trial had eome, and Ruth 
Goodwin, with others, was brought forward to 
answer to the terrible charge of witchcraft. 
The room in which the court was assembled was 
crowded, for everybody had known and loved 
Rath Goodwin. In spite of this, however, Ruth 
found herself alone, for so strongly were the 
minds of the people prejudiced against one who 
bore the loathsome character of a witch, that 
even her best friends stood at @ distance from 
her, amd would not or dared not bestow any 
sympathy upon her. 

Ruth thought with a pang, of one, who would 
haye perilled his life for her if needful, but he 
was far away and could not help her. 

George Karl was first called to testify to what 
he knew concerning the crime of the accused. 
His testimony artfully worded, so as to mingle 
much of falsehood with truth, was received with 
favor by the grim jurymen, who simcerely be- 








lieved the person before them to be a witeb. 
Bath did not deign to cast as much as 8 look | 


upon him, bat when her sister, Mary Goodwin, 


she trembled violently. Mrs. Goodwin, with an 


energy and vindictiveness that seemed to sar- 


prise the spectators, gave a minute account of 
Ruth's behaviour during the day that had preced- 


| ed the decease of her child. 


The silent prayer, which Rath had breathed 
over her beloved nephew upon that memorable 


| morning, was believed by the mother and the 


horrified spectators, to have been a spell laid up- 
on the child. Ruth's abstraction the remainder 
of the day, and the fearful groans and noises 
that had disturbed them at night, together with 
Ruth’s eagerness to venture forth and discover 
the cause of these disturbances, were but further 
evidences of her guilt, and made a powerful im- 
pression upon all. 

John Goodwin was not there to testify, having 
absolately refused to do so, and having been im- 
prisoned for his obstinacy that very morning. 
There were a few more witnesses who recounted 
various little acts of Ruth, which a few months 


| you thinking 


| sir,” replied the young Monkey 


previous, no one would have thought of but as | 


deeds of charity. The evidence was now all in, 
and Ruth was asked what she had to say for 
herself. 

“T am innocent,” was her sole reply, which 
simple defence, however, availed her nothing. 

The verdict was now rendered by the foreman 
of the jury, and, though none were surprised, 
yet many felt a strong thrill of pity for the pris- 
oner, when the single word “Guilty,” rang 
through the room. The judge then pronounced 
the sentence of death, but promised, in consider- 
ation of the youth and previous good character 
of the accused, that the execution should be 
strictly private. 

Two days after, when the first storm of her 
passion had passed, Mary Goodwin sought Rath, 
and with prayers and tears entreated her forgive- 
ness for the wrong she had done her. 

“Twas blinded with grief and passion,” she 
said. “I believed you guilty. Now, I believe as 
fully in your innocence, but I am powerless to 
save you.” 

Rath’s calm, serene face was turned upon her 
in full forgiveness, as she said : 

“When I thought that kindred and friends 
had deserted me, I was happy. Now, I am hap- 
pier still.” 

Awe-struck and remorseful, Mrs. Goodwin 
passed from the room, and the two never met 
again. 

In the fall, when that beloved friend came 
from Plymouth colony to claim his promised 
bride, sweet Ruth lay quietly in Salem burying- 
ground. 





A CHEERFUL FACE. 


There is no greater every-day virtue than 
cheerfulness. This quality in man among men 
is like sunshine to the day, or gentle, renewing 
moisture to parched herbs. The light of a cheer- 
ful face diffuses itself, and communicates the hap- 
py spirit that inspires it. The sourest temper 
must sweeten in the of ¢ 
good humor. As well might fog. and ‘cloud, and 
vapor, hope to Amn to the sun-illumined land- 
scape, as the blues and moroseness to combat 
jovial speech and exhilarating laughter. Be 
cheerful always. There is no path but will be 
easier travelled, no load but will be lighter, no 
shadow on heart or brain but will lift sooner in 
presence of a determined cheerfulness. It may 
at times seem difficult for the happiest tempered 
to keep the countenance of peace and content ; 
but the difficulty will vanish when we truly con- 
sider that sullen gloom and passionate despair do 
nothing but multiply thorns and thicken sorrows. 
Ill comes to us as a as good—and is 
a good, if we rightly apply its lessons ; why not, 
then, cheerfully om Ay é ill, and thus blunt its 
——. sting? Cheerfulness ought to be the 
fruit of ape. 3 and of Christianity. What is 
gained by peevishness and fretfulness—by per- 
verse sadness and sullenness? If we are ill, 
let us be cheered by the peng that we shall soon 
be in health; if misfortune befall us, let us be 
cheered by hopeful visions of better "fortune ; ; if 
death robs us of the dear ones, let us be cheered 
by the thought that they are only gone before, to 
the blissful bowers where we shall all mect, to 
part no more forever. Cultivate cheerfulness, if 
only for personal profit. You will do and bear 
every duty and burden better by being cheerful. 
It will be your consoler in solitude, = pass- 
port and commendator in society. You will be 
more sought after, more trusted and esteemed 
for your steady cheerfulness. The bad, the 
vicious, may be boisterously gay, and vulgar! 
humorous but seldom or never truly cheerful. 
Genuine cheerfulness is an almost certain index 
of a happy and a pure heart.—Boston Traveller. 








PARIS IMPROVEMENTS. 


Much has been said of the improvements 
which have been effected in Paris, but it appears 
that what has been done will be surpassed by 
what is about to be accomplished. By the lev- 
elling of the Rue Bass du Rempart, and the con- 
struction of the new Opera-house, the Boulevard 
des Capucines will become the most brilliant 
quarter in Paris. But this is not all. There is 
a grand hotel erected near the Opera-house, to be 
called ‘* The Hotel of the Opera,”’ which will be 
the largest establishment of the kind in Europe. 
The Champs Elysees are also about to undergo 
a transformation. Several large mansions in 
the Champs Elysees have been purchased by a 
well-known company, and are to be taken down 
to make way for a gigantic Phalanstere. On the 
site of another is to be erected a vast riding- 
school, which will be a monument of art, and the 
largest building of the kind ever constructed. 
The trees in the Park Monceau are being felled 
to the ground. Its grass-plots and flower-gar- 
‘dens are being covered with charming villas 
romantic looking cottages and small hotels, hand. 
somely decorated.— Paris Presse. 





BLOCKING A GAME, 


A distinguished candidate for an office of high 
trust in a certain State, who is “up to a thing or 
two,” and has a keen appreciation of live beauty, 
when about to set off on an clectioneering tour re- 
cently, said to his wife, who was to accompany 
him for prudential reasons : 

y dear, inasmuch as this election is com- 
plicated, and the canvass will be close, I am 
anxious to leave nothing undone that would pro- 
mote my popularity, and so I have thought it 
would be a good plan to kiss a number of the 
handsomest girls in every placo where I may 
meet with a public reception. Don’t you think 
that would be a good idea ”’ 

“ Capital,” exclaimed the devoted wife, “and 
to make your election a sure thing, while you 
are kissing the handsome girls, 1 will kiss an 
equal number of the handeomest young men.” 

The d we believe, has 
not since referred to this leasing means of 
ularity—N. Y¥. Atias. . el 

















Mester’s Picnic. 


One morning, when there was beary Swell upon the 
sands. 8 gentle Nyimph walked forth, ber biue ev 

ing with joy, ber flowing tresses cry stalils 
The Swell, struck by ber beauty. and seletoas te win 
her admiration, paused, and preudly shook his « own hong 














wary curls *Canst thou pot spare tweet Nymph he 
raid, ee that treasury of beauty one captive making 
lock? * Where wouldst thou havea lock’ quoth she 
“not on thy understanding, that'’* confined enough 
already." —*: O, cruel,” cried the crest-falien Swell, thow 
Koowest Tam thy slave’ ’—"] hpow thou art a surf,’ 
she answered, “and a most wicked flatterer. for while 
thou art kieung the pale ssods thou art renuing if them 
down. ’—"Ooe lock of thine,’ returned ¢ Swell 
‘would rivet my devction, and banish all in: ' 





The arch Nymph shook ber laughing face, cod “@. 
Testless Swell! how canst thou dream one lock of mine 
would make thee constant, when thow art moved by every 
Sportive air’ 

Morai.—Put no trust in those who wildly fling them- 
Selves at beauty's feet, for what can be expected tom 


| such insane worshippers but bubbles and foam ’ 


A young Monkey. in the uniform of a mkidy, sat at the 
mess-table (HM. 8. Dandelion), gazing adimit ing! ly at an 
ugly mog telon ing to the first leutenant. © What are 
of, Mr. Sly’ demanded the ugly Mug. 
“Of my sister, sir,’ ene the young Monkey, with 
becoming humility our eis ster: returned the waly 
Mug, grimly, ‘is she pretty’ ‘She is comidered so, 
* L had « letter from ber 
hat does she aay * in- 
quired the Mug. pushin, a bottle of Cape Mad: ira toward 
the young Monkey he says, sir,” rejoined the latter, 
“that she would be exceedingty pleared, if 1 would send 


this morning."’—* Indeed, and w' 


ee ) our portrait to put in a brooch.""—" Ha!” eried the 
ly Mug, radiant with vanity, * Fil your glass, Mr. 
Sa and ai think you wanted leave of absence’ ou shalt 


have it, Mr. Sly ; fill your glass, sir; your health, Mr Sly.” 
Moral. —A young Monkey who goes to rea should al- 

ways have a preity sister; be may thereby obtain many 

little indulgences as sweet to a young Monkey as cocoa- 

anne if he happens to meet with the ugly mug of a first 
utenant. 


Judge Norton was solemn, stern and dignified to excess 
He was also at once egotistical, and sensitive to ridicule, 
Judge Nelson was a wit, careless of decorum, and had « 
sharp voice ; he did not like Judge Norton. At # bar-sup- 
per, Judge Norton, in au elaborate speech, referring to the 
early days of Wisconsin, the rude practice of that period, 
and the discomforts of the profession, in a new country, 
described in @ tragic manver a thunder storm which ooce 
overtook him io riding the old cireuit,. It was night io 
the forest, the scene was awful, “and,” said the judge, 
bool expected every moment the lightoing would strike 
the tree under which I had taken shelter ’—" Why, 
then,” interrupted Nelson, in bis peculiar squeal. “why 
io thander didn't you get under another tree’ The 
party roared, pot agen period was spoilrd, ont the 
poor judge sat 


Anold oom: a crabbed sort of a fellow, used to give 
his minister a load of hay every summer, as a jearly 
present. Whenever he came with his load, the hay some- 
how or other used to be very low on the seaifo: dd, and it 
gave him good opportanity to scold:—* itow you do 
waste your hay, Parson D——! You save too much 
company; you shouldn't ask everybody that comes along 
to etay ail night. Doas I do; when it comes dark, lock 
your door and go to .— But,” replied the minister, 

‘you would not turn a stranger away, would you, Mr. 

? The Bible commends hospitality; and you know 
it says that io entertaining strangers, sowe have enter- 
tained angels unawares!’ ay, ay,” returned the oid 
gentieman, * but angels don’ 't ride on ho 


A young lady of high waeaiamenies (and of pride), 
in the absence of the servant, stepped to the door on the 
ringivg of the bell, which announced a visit from one of 
her admirers. On entering, the beau, glancing at the 
harp and piano which stood in the apartment, «actsimed : 

*1 thought I heard music—on which instrumeut were 
you performing, miss?’ 

“On the gridiron, sir, with the accompaniment of the 
Srying-pan,” replied she. ‘My mother is without Aelp, 
and she says that I must learn to finger those instru- 
ments sooner or later, and I have this day commenced 
coursé of lessons." 


een eens 


A yh ge gees of bgt , when upward of seventy 
years of age, m about Bineteen, and being 
well aware that my po fikely to be rallied on the subject, 
he resolved to be prepared. Accordingly, when any of 
po bgenend friends called upon him, after the first salu- 

, be was rure to begin the conversation 
a saying be he believed he could tell them news. * Why,’ 
says he, ‘I have married wy tailor’s daughter." It he 
was set why he®did so, the old gentleman replied, 

* Why Suited me £0 well for forty yours past, 
ges rf inought the daughter might suit me for forty years 
to come.’ 


——o 





Acertain judge was once obliged to double with an 
Trishman in a crowded hotel, wheo the following conver- 
sation ensued : 

“ Pat, you would have remained a long time in the ould 
country before you could have slept with a judge, would 
you not?” 

“Yes, yer honor,” said Pat, “and I think yer honor 
would have been a long time in the ould couptry beiore 
ye ‘d been a judge, too.”’ 

A newly elected M lately sented his friend as to 
the that he should select for his maiden speech. 
A very important subject was suggrsted, when the modest 
member expressed a fear that his ae was hardiy of 
sufficient calibre See it. * Pooh, pooh!” said his 
friend, ‘don’ r any sentation about your 
calibre; depend ven it, they will find you bore enough.” 


“How,” said Mr. A., toa friend who wished to convey 
a matter of im importance to a lady without communicating 
directly with her, ‘‘ how can you be certain of her reading 
the letter, seeing you have spots it to her husband’”’ 

“That I have managed without the possibility of a 
failure,” was the answer; ‘ ae of will open it to 2 ac 
for I have put the word ‘ bi cidreall in the corne 


An ny says, ona certain ey the fellowing 
intelligent notice appears:—‘‘ Hereafter, when traing 
moving in an opposite direction are approaching each 
other, on separate lines, conductors and engineers will be 
requested to bring their respective trains to a dead halt 
before the point of soeating, ene 0 be very careful not to 
proceed till each train has —s the other 

Before the days of tetotallers a ane of Mr. Bishee's 
saw that gentieman at an early hour of the day crawiing 
slowly homeward on bis bands and knees over the frozen 
ground. “Why don’t you get up, Mr. Bisbee? Why 
don’t you get up and walk’’ said his neighbor, “I 
w-w-would, b-b-but it’s so mighty thin here, that I ‘m 
afraid I shall b-b-break through!" 


Aman asked another, whom he was about to help to 
chicken, whether he wished the leg or the wing “It is 
® matter of perfect indifference bo me,”’ said the other. 

“ And infinitely more so to me,’ said the carver, lsying 
down the knife and fork, and resuming his own cianer 


“ There is no place like home'"’ asid 8 brainless fop the 
— day to s pretty young lady. * Do you reatly tuink 
’ paid young lady. ‘0, yes,"’ was the reply 

” thes * said calico, ** why don't you atay there!’ 


An editor in teen weetern carpe Michigan is in « Ox. 
He dunned a subscriber for his subscription. he refused 
to pay, and threatened to flog the editer, if he stopyed 

paper. 
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The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 


DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIKCLE 


This | blished and well-k weekly peper, 
after fourteen years unequalled prosperity aid popularity, 
has becomes ‘‘ household word from Maine te Ualifor- 
nia, giaddening the fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
and country, ell over the wide extent of the | uited States. 
Hb a be a weekly visitor to every American home, 











arg It is Just such s paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce inte the family circle 
printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, 
with —44 type, and in « neat and beautiful ety ie 
CP It is of the mammoth sise, yet contains np adves- 
tisements in its eight ruper-roya! pages 
EI™ It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 
“a It is carefully edited by MM. Hallow, who hae 
nineteen years of editorial experience in Boston 
3 It contains in ite large, well-filiet and deepiy- 
interesting pages not one vulgar word or line 
C3 It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and femaie writers in the country 
EW Its tales, while they abeord the reaier cultivates 
taste for all that is good and —— in bumantty 
CR It ie acknowledged that the good intiuenre of such 
in os hanne cana aaah inealeuabie 
Tare Ie suggestive provoke in the young «nm ta- 
quiring spirit, and add to their stores of Enowleige 
Its columns are free from polities and s!) jerring 
ite object being to mate home hap 
It is for dane veasens that it has 4 years bees so 
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